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A Live Camera Club in Detroit 


PHILIP McCUTCHEON ARMSTRONG 


YUT in the great Middle West there 
is a city called Detroit, known 
PA hitherto for its automobiles, its 
rotten city government and_ the 
“Tigers,” as well as many lesser 
attractions and otherwise too numerous to men- 
tion. It is the city “Where Life Is Worth Liv- 
ing,” according to its press-agents, the city of 
the high wage and the still higher rent, though 
the latter fact is seldom dwelt upon in the 
booster’s column. It is likewise the home of the 
Camera Club of Detroit, which, photograph- 
ically speaking, is much more to the point. 

The Camera Club of Detroit is a young organ- 
ization, but it is a vigorous infant. A little more 
than a year ago, the club was born with a great 


flourish and blare of trumpets at an open meet- 
ing of interested persons and newspaper report- 
ers. It was organized with all the usual neces- 
sary committees, together with all the usual un- 
necessary ones, and a weird and wonderful con- 
stitution was adopted. The guiding genius of the 
organization was Mr. Pardington, whose wise 
counsel and skill in handling difficult situations 
were lost to the club shortly afterward by his 
death. The reins fell into the capable hands of 
Mr. Cecil H. Taylor, under whose management 
the club rented rooms and held several success- 
ful competitions and entertainments. 

But a number of considerations hindered its 
growth, and after the early bursts of enthusiasm 
had subsided, not all of Mr. Taylor’s schemes 
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SNOW AND TREES 


and labors sufficed to keep the interest alive, 
ably seconded though he was by a handful of 
really earnest workers. And when Mr. Taylor, 
in midwinter, accepted an engineering-commis- 
sion which kept him out of town the greater part 
of the time, things looked very dark, indeed, for 
the future of the club. It seemed that the new- 
born society would soon follow the example set 
by its several predecessors in the field, and 
quietly slide off the end of the toboggan into 
oblivion. Removal from the city, and death, had 
played havoc with the membership, and the 
changes in the personnel of the officers had been 
kaleidoscopic. 

Early in March matters came to a head. It 
had been found necessary to have a certain few 
of the members guarantee the rent and other un- 
avoidable expenditures of the club, and several 


ARCHIBALD P. WIGLE 


of the guarantors had, in one way or another, re- 
pudiated the obligation. This left a heavy bur- 
den on the remainder, and they declined to con- 
tinue to bear it. Only a few of those most closely 
in touch with the situation know how narrowly 
the club escaped dissolution at this time. A 
meeting was held, and it was a stormy one. Mr. 
Taylor, home for a few days, added his appeal 
for continued existence to that of the president, 
and the upshot of the matter was that an execu- 
tive committee was appointed, with unlimited 
authority, to take charge of the affairs of the 
club until it was on its feet again. This commit- 
tee set to work with a determination to make 
things go that produced immediate results. The 
affairs of the club were carefully analyzed, and 
the causes for inaction were determined. Two 
principal flaws were detected, and the same ones 
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THE LIMITED 


could doubtless be found in every unsuccessful 
organization of the kind. They were, first, un- 
attractive quarters and lack of incentive to join 
indifference of the 
These things had to 


the club; and, second, the 
members to this condition. 
be remedied at once if the club was to go on. As 
an example, it was necessary to climb two flights 
of stairs to reach the rooms, passing through a 
dentist’s office on the way, and, when reached, 
they were a disappointment to a prospective 
member, and did little to inspire those already in. 
Dingy they were, an old third-rate professional 
studio, and most depressing. There was plenty 
of room — too much, if anything — but the place 
created a distinctly unfavorable impression. 
The thing to do, obviously, was to procure 
new club-rooms, and this entailed financing in 
the change. Simultaneously, means to arouse in- 








W. R. FIFE 


terest in the club had to be considered. The re- 
cital of the struggles of the committee would 
make a long book; but suffice it to say that their 
efforts were crowned with success. They engaged, 
in the Kresge Building — Detroit’s newest and 
finest sky-scraper — rooms which the manage- 
ment of the building generously remodeled espe- 
cially to suit the needs of the club, and raised by 
subscription among the members sufficient funds 
to ensure the expenses for a year ahead. As the 
budget included items totaling over $1,200, it 
was no mean undertaking. The very fact that 
they were contributing real money to the enter- 
prise appeared to alter the entire attitude of the 
members, and the committee was given every 
assistance. New came in with the 
change in spirit, and on the twenty-fifth of May, 
when the new quarters were opened to the public, 


members 
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PORTRAIT OF OTTO H. LINSTEAD 


the membership was greater than it had been at 


any time in the club’s history — every one a live 
wire, electrified with enthusiasm. 

The “house-warming” was a great success, 
and the club was crowded with guests. Over 


three hundred visitors were entertained during 
the evening, several of whom made application 
for membership on the spot. There was a fine 
exhibit of prints on the walls, which was the 
center of attention. The places of honor, the 
west-wall and the entrance-corridor, were occu- 
pied by a large collection of prize and honorable- 
mention prints kindly lent for the occasion by 
Puoto-Era, and on the north- and east-walls 
hung examples of the work of members. Some- 
thing over three hundred prints were shown, 
selections from which will be found reproduced 
in this issue. 





WALTER A. LINSTEAD 


Of the club-prints, the work of the two Lin- 
stead brothers, Otto and Walter, Mr. Herman 
Gabriel, and Mr. Joseph Mixsell, president of the 
club, received most attention, though several 
others pressed them hard. 

Since the opening there have been other exhi- 
bitions at the club, 
Toledo Camera Club, one from the Pinkham and 
Smith Company, of Boston — makers of the 
“Semi-Achromatic’’ Lens — which contained sev- 
eral fine prints by that master of technique, John 
W. Gillies, and, most recently, two very excel- 
lent collections by the courtesy of the editor of 
Other collections have 


including one from the 


American Photography. 
been promised, and great interest has been shown 
both by members and the public. 

A number of lectures, lantern-slide displays, 
club outings and other-entertainments have been 
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THE SENTINELS 


arranged, and the prospects are for a busy 
summer-season in the club. It is to hold a big 
competition in the autumn, which, like all enter- 
tainments of the club, will be open to the public. 
This competition will be announced at a later 
date. 

The new quarters of the club, in the Kresge 
Building, are on the fifth floor, and include three 
rooms. There is a large, well-arranged dark- 
room, equipped with an Eastman enlarging- 
camera, taking negatives up to 8 x 10, and many 
other convenient appliances have been installed. 
Another room of equal size is used for mounting 
prints, and for other work not requiring dark- 
ness, where are lockers in which to keep  sup- 
plies. It is also used as the secretary's office, and 
contains sufficient storage-space for extra chairs, 


etc. The gallery, which is by far the biggest room, 








HERMAN GABRIEL 


looks out on Grand Cireus Park, than which a 
more charming view could scarcely be imagined 
in a down-town location. The walls are in light 
and dark gray burlap, for the hanging of prints, 
and the woodwork is dark mahogany finish. The 
furniture of this room, the pride of the club, 
consists of a handsome library-table, four deep, 
comfortable armchairs, upholstered in Spanish 
leather, and a dozen or so straight-back chairs in 
pattern to match. All are in quartered oak, fin- 
ished silver gray. In addition to the pieces 
owned by the club, one of the members has given 
the use indefinitely of a large flat-top oak desk 
and two oak bookeases, which will be refinished 
to conform to the color-scheme. In this room is 
kept the club-library — small as yet, but growing 
—and the current photographic magazines. It is 
well lighted, and is used not only for club-meet- 
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: ings and entertainments, but as a portrait-studio, letters from their home-clubs identifying them, 
: for which purpose a background and studio-stand and are urged to do so. 
{ are provided, and kept in the mounting-room, Ciubs desirous to exchange collections of prints 
i out of sight, when not in use. If equipment goes are invited to communicate with the secretary, 
} for anything, the club should be a great success, 513-515 Kresge Building, Detroit. The work of 
i and it is to be hoped that every earnest worker preparing a new collection for this purpose is 
in Detroit will find it to his advantage to become now in progress, and will soon be ready to lend to 
a member. any camera club that will reciprocate. 
There are “club-nights”’ each week, usually on Excepting in a few scattered instances none of 


Monday night, and there is some one there nearly | the members has ever exhibited his work outside 
all the time in the evenings to admit visitors. of Detroit; but it is now the members’ intention 
Any one who is interested in photography, either to do so, not with the expectation to equal at 
from an artistic or from a technical standpoint, | once the best work of other clubs, but in the spirit 
will meet a cordial welcome, and is at liberty to of wholesome competition and good-fellowship, 
drop in at any time. Members of out-of-town in the hope of helpful criticism from others, and 
clubs may obtain the privileges of the Camera with the sense of contributing in that way some 
Club of Detroit during their stay in the city, on — small share in the work of keeping alive interest 


application to the secretary. They should bring — in the-photographer’s art. 






























A Talk on Composition 


THE WALRUS 


HERE is only one thing that at- 
tracts me to this topic — compo- 
sition — and that is my Bene 





AM becinning to end. In this 1 am by 
no means ~ge I have heard experts (ha! ha!) 
hold forth with the most sublime confidence on 
the laws of pictorial composition, and complete 
novices have subsequently arisen and tied those 
experts into as many knots as a boa constrictor 
with convulsions. It is only in recent times that 
this bogy of composition has been raised. We 
are taught to fall flat down and rub our faces in 
the dust before the pictorial productions of the 
Old Masters; yet those funny old jossers never 
heard the word composition, or had the least 
inkling of the existence of any such monster. It 
would be just as sensible to accuse them of a 
knowledge of perspective. In fact, I believe 
that all the modern rules of composition, draw- 
ing and color have been evolved by seeing what 
the Ancient Bosses did, and then making laws 
to a diametrically opposite effect. 

This has had the result of taking all the fun 
out of pictorial art. The Egyptian artists in- 
variably put a front-view eye in a side-view face. 
It may have been anatomically incorrect, but 
it was startling. It raised their portraits above 
the commonplace. Many of the Saxon and 





medizval drawings, done in all seriousness, are 
enough to upset even Newton’s gravity. Some 
of the pictures of deadly combats are funny 
enough to shake the ribs out of a frozen winkle. 
There are pictures in the National Gallery beside 
which the drawings of Phil May, George Belcher, 
Lawson Wood and Captain Bairnsfather have 
the deadly solemnity of the illustrations to the 
propositions of Mr. Euclid. The laws of compo- 
sition are no doubt highly moral and respectable; 
but they have messed up picture-making. 

It is impossible to fix upon any single person 
the ignominy of having drawn up these laws, or 
we might comfort ourselves by erecting a statue 
to him and writing rude remarks about him all 
over it. But every artist and every critic takes 
a hand at this wretched business of thinking out 
new rules, worse than all former ones, and the 
more depraved the artist, or the critic, the more 
laws he lays down. When at least one person 
has made a composition law, it holds good. The 
others never dispute it, but only make new ones. 
Every single rule is contradicted by another 
one, but they are both valid rules, all the same. 





Pyramidal, or triangular, composition is one 
of the most popular forms. The principal ob- 
ject, or group of objects, takes the form of a tri- 
angle. But this is simplified by the fact that the 
triangle may have any number of sides, and they 
may be straight or curved, and the triangle may 
stand on any one or more or no sides, and be 
every-which-way up it likes. These modifica- 
tions have been artfully introduced by photog- 
raphers themselves, because they thereby bring 
practically all of their compositions into the tri- 
angular category, and they know that there is 
no likelier method of securing the blessings of 
the critics. If you can persuade a critic that you 
have based your work on the triangle, he is gen- 
erally knocked dumb. 

There is also much virtue in the wedge. If 
you find a critic preparing to flay you on the 
score of two ugly converging lines in your pic- 
ture, vou hurry up and get ahead of him. You 
point out that by making reasonable conces- 
sions, and using a fair amount of imagination, 
the two lines may fairly be regarded as _ par- 
taking, to some extent, of .the character of 
modified wedge; and you will find that you have 
smitten him upon the hip, drawn his sting, taken 
the wind out of his sails, stolen his thunder, 
cooked his goose and, generally, converted him 
into sausage meat. He knows that it is more 
than his critical reputation is worth to say any- 
thing disrespectful of the wedge. 

Circular, or round, composition resembles the 
triangular and the wedge varieties in those points 
in which it is like them. As far as composition is 
concerned, the triangle and the circle are indis- 
tinguishable. All the terms are used in a criti- 
corial or compositious sense. This makes a deal 
of difference and provides useful loopholes. If a 
critic asks you point-blank what is the basis of 
your composition, it is only fair and courteous to 
tell him; but if you say that the triangle has been 
your lodestar, and he says that it looks more 
like the circle, you can easily split the difference 
and knock in the wedge. That saves the situation. 

The photographer must also be prepared to 
defend his manifold faults. It is easily done. If 
a glaring error is pointed out by the gloating 
ghoul of a critic, the photographer must sturdily 
declare that he deliberately introduced it for the 
sake of balance, repetition, contrast, symmetry 
or variety. Of course, he does not say all these at 
once. He picks out one — any one — and sticks 
to it. If his argument is not successful, he asks 
60 
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what would otherwise have become of his pyram- 

= idal composition, and the critic folds up. 

It is unfortunate that the favorite and com- 

: monest form of photographic composition is 
one that does not appeal to the critics. It has 
various names, all of which give a more or less 
clear idea of its pronounced characteristics. Some 
of them are: spotted dog, confetti in a thunder- 
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storm, spingle-spangle, all-over-the-shop, plum- 
duff, shrapnel, spotted fever, fidgetty Fanny, 
currant-roll and shingles. You see at once the 
sort of thing I mean, and you must admit that 
the vast majority of photographers must plead 
guilty. The only possible chance of salvation is 
to make desperate efforts to work in the triangle. 
Photography and Focus. 
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Two Neglected Processes of Reduction 
and Intensification 





C. WELBORNE PIPER 


S)HERE are practically only two re- 
ducers in common use — Farmer's 
reducer and persulphate — and as 
the former in nearly all cases pro- 
\ duces an extra amount of reduction 
in the shadows, which is not always desirable, 
while the latter is somewhat erratic in its be- 
havior, reduction is generally looked upon as 
an unsatisfactory proceeding, to be avoided 
whenever possible. It is undoubtedly quite 
-asy to spoil a negative by either of these two 
methods, and, however much experience we may 
have in their application, very few will care to 
incur the risk of applying them to a really valu- 
able negative. Some years ago Dr. Eder in- 
troduced another method especially for the pur- 
pose of reducing the intensity of the highlights 
without affecting the rest of the negative. This 
process was carried out by first bleaching the 
negative image to one of silver chloride or bro- 
mide, then re-developing the result, but stopping 
the re-development short just before the high- 
lights were developed right through to the glass. 
A fixing-bath then removed the remaining un- 
developed silver salt, leaving the highlights 
thinner than they were before. The final result 
was, therefore, similar to that produced by per- 
sulphate when that compound works as it is 
supposed to do. But erratic as persulphate 
can be, it is reliability itself compared with the 
other process, which depends entirely upon 
stopping development at the particular right 
moment. If we are a little too late, the high- 
lights speedily attain their former density; 
whereas, if a little too soon, they will often fail 
to attain the density of some of the lower tones, 
so that an effect of reversal is obtained. It may 
be noted here that it is very doubtful whether 
a reducer that has a greater proportionate effect 
upon the lights than upon the shadows of a 
negative is really of any value. In most cases 
one that. acts proportionately throughout the 
whole range of gradation will serve just as well, 
and the few cases in which it will not serve must 
be due to underexposure, which is essentially a 
defect that permits no remedy. There must 
always be a certain amount of risk attending 
the use of a reducer that acts preferentially in 
different parts of the film; whereas one that 
acts proportionately throughout cannot very 
well spoil the negative. If carried a little too 
far, the gradation is still preserved, and the only 








effect is general thinness, not the total destruc- 
tion or reversal of gradation at one or other end 
of the scale. Fortunately, Eder’s process is 
capable of modification that converts it into a 
reducing-method of this type, and this improved 
method is one of the safest and most reliable 


processes possible. 
Reduction by Re-Development 


In Eder’s original method, as described, 
everything depends on stopping development 
at the right moment before it has gone too far. 
In the modified process we depend solely on 
the use of a developer that is incapable of de- 
veloping the image up to its former density. 
Nothing is left to personal judgment save the 
making-up of the developer, and this is made up 
on quite simple principles. The following is 
the method I first adopted: Bleach the nega- 
tive in the ordinary ferricyanide and bromide 
bleacher used for sulphide-toning. It is necessary 
to use a bromide bleacher; but in these days, 
when bromide is so expensive, we can economize 
by keeping the bromide down to one-third the 
amount of ferricyanide. Five grains of bromide 
and fifteen of ferricyanide in each ounce of solu- 
tion are quite enough, and more bromide is not 
only extravagant but unnecessary. 

Wash the bleached plate and then re-develop 
with a solution containing 2 percent Rodinal 
and 1 percent potassium bromide. The 
formula is: 


OS Sa ees 100 minims 
Potassium bromide ....... 50 grains 
|S eee eee 10 ounces 


With this developer working at a temperature 
of 55° F., in half an hour the negative will be re- 
developed to a density equaling about 60 per- 
cent of its original density, the change being 
nearly proportional throughout. A fixing-bath 
removes the undeveloped silver salt, and a 
washing completes the process. 

Rodinal was the re-developer first employed; 
but in point of fact any kind of developer can be 
used for the purpose. A glance at the old for- 
mula will show what kind of modification is re- 
quired for our special purpose. Two-percent 
Rodinal is obviously a weak tank-developer 
adapted to prolonged development, whereas 
the addition of 1 percent bromide converts it 
into a highly restrained slow tank-developer. 
63 
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A suitable developer for reduction-purposes will 
therefore be any very dilute and slow-acting 
tank-developing formula containing up to 5 
grains bromide per ounce. 

If the original negative is not excessively dense 
we can use less bromide, and it is convenient to 
do so, as otherwise the time of development will 
be greatly prolonged. The formula given is 
adapted to negatives of excessive density, and 
as weaker ones will not require so much as 40 
percent reduction, we must either reduce the 
bromide or prolong the time of development. A 
very convenient substitute for the Rodinal is 
Azol, which works just as well and can be used 
in the same strength. 

The progress of development can, of course, 
be watched, and if the negative is examined from 
time to time it is easy to avoid either stopping 
too soon or too late. If we err in either direction 
the negative is by no means spoilt. Neither 
detail nor gradation is lost, and the only result 
in the one case is a rather thin negative and in 
the other one that it is still slightly too dense. 


The Mercury Physical Intensifier 

A few vears ago Messrs. Lumiére, in an article 
on the development of plates that had been fixed 
before development, gave formule for both 
silver and mercury physical developers that were 
efficient for the purpose. It is obvious that a 
physical developer capable of building up a 
printable image on a fixed-out plate should be 
eminently useful as an intensifier on an ordinary 
negative; therefore it seemed to me worth while 
to experiment with the new mercury formula. 
The silver intensifier is, of course, well known, 
and so also are the objections to its use on gela- 
tine plates. It is capable of most excellent re- 
sults; but we cannot rely upon it exactly, owing 
to its habit of depositing silver in the wrong 
place, unless a preliminary clearing-bath is used, 
as in Mr. J. B. B. Wellington’s process. The 
mercury formula has no such objectionable fea- 
tures. On the contrary, it is a wonderfully clean 
intensifier, showing no tendency whatever to de- 
posit mercury on the gelatine, or anywhere on 
the film other than the image. It is, however, 
slower in action than silver — too slow, perhaps, 
to suit commercial workers. For certain purposes, 
however, it is a most valuable intensifier, in 
spite of its slowness; for while it can build up 
an almost unlimited amount of density, it will 
do so without disturbing definition or clogging 
up fine, transparent lines. This is, of course, 
the peculiar feature of physical intensifiers that 
gives them a special value; and while this value 
is discounted in the case of the silver intensifier 
by the trouble it gives and the dirt it deposits, 








by using the mercury formule we can take full 
advantage of it. 
The original formula is as follows: 
A 
Water 1,000 ces. 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) 180 grams 
Mercury bromide ....... 9 grams 


10 ounces 
15 drams 
40 grains 


B 
Re ee 1,000 ces. 10 ounces 
Sodium sulphite (anhydrous) 20 grams 90 grains 
eee ee ee 20 grams 90 grains 


For use, add one part of B to five parts of A. 


The mixed solution is simply applied to the 
plate and allowed to act until sufficient effect 
is produced. An hour’s action is sufficient in 
most cases; but the plate can safely be left in 
the solution all night if a very strong effect is 
desired. 

It will be noticed that the formula contains 
two ingredients that now are rather difficult to 
get, if not unobtainable. The intensifier is, 
however, more suited to the work of the scientific 
investigator than to that of the ordinary photog- 
rapher, and as there are probably few labora- 
tories that do not contain both mercury bromide 
and metol in some small quantities, this ob- 
jection is not very serious. 
attempts to substitute pyro for the metol, but 
without getting any good results; but possibly 
some developer other than metol can be made 
The bromide compound of mercury 
seems to be, and probably is, essential; mercuric 
chloride cannot apparently be substituted for it. 

Two special branches of work for which this 
intensifier should be eminently useful are photo- 
micrography and spectrum photography, in 
both of which the intensification of fine detail 
without damage to definition or structure is 
sometimes of great importance. The general 
effect of this intensifier on gradation seems to 
be peculiar, in that it tends to intensify low 
tones to a greater extent than the deeper tones. 
In one test the increase in density varied from 
8 and 5 times in the underexposure curve to 3 
times and twice in the lower and upper parts of 
the straight line. It thus seems to tend to bring 
up fine shadow-details without over-intensifying 
the lights, which effect at times is a very valuable 
one. The test referred to is, however, an isolated 
one, and it does not follow that the same peculiar 
effect will be produced in all cases. 

The British Journal of Photography. 
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THE question is not, will men honor you for 
your work? But, does your work honor you? 
Your concern is not only to create profit for 
yourself but to make that which will profit 
many besides yourself.—Ozora S. Davis. 
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A Weighing-Scale for the Amateur 


EARL STAFFORD 


SHEN the amateur photographer does 
his own developing it is not long be- 
fore he becomes dissatisfied with the 
ready-mixed chemicals and prepara- 
tions that are on the market. If he 
reads the periodicals and books dealing with 
picture-making he wants to try the formulas 
and methods which are described. A photo- 
graphic balance or scale which is accurate 
enough to weigh the relatively small quantities 
of chemicals for amateur work costs from three 
to five dollars, and is not always satisfactory. 

It is not difficult to make a balance that will 
meet all requirements. A few hours’ work will 
produce a scale which will weigh any quantity 
from a fraction of a grain up to an ounce or more. 
It consists primarily of a bar or beam having 
three suspension-points in line, one of which is 
half way between the other two. When the bar 
is suspended by its center-point, and pans or 
containers are hung from points at the ends, any- 
thing may be weighed by putting an equal known 
weight on one side, and adding the material to be 
weighed to the other side, until there is a balance 
and the bar remains in a horizontal position. 

The writer will describe the making of a simple 
balance that was made some time ago and has 
always given satisfaction. 

The beam should be a strip of stiff brass, 
twelve or fourteen inches long, about a quarter 
of an inch wide and a sixteenth of an inch thick. 
Exact dimensions are not important as long as 
the piece is not heavy: lightness combined with 
stiffness will give the greatest sensitiveness. The 
center suspension-point may be made by solder- 
ing two very thin pieces of brass or other metal 
to the bar, as shown in the sketch. Each piece 





should have a hole made by driving a coarse 
needle lightly into the metal and filing off the 
dent made on the opposite side. By working 
alternately from each side a smooth, round hole 
can be made. 

When the pieces are soldered in place, thus 
establishing the center hole, the ends of the bar 
should be filed thin, to allow punching the end 
holes with a needle. These should be carefully 
located, to ensure equal spacing. When all three 
holes have been made, the bar should be bent 
until they are exactly in line. This will be shown 
by stretching a long hair across the holes, or by 
the use of a straight-edge. If, upon measuring the 
distances between the holes again, there is any 
difference, the short end of the bar may he 
lengthened by striking it here and there with a 
hammer. If the beam does not hang exactly 
horizontally when suspended at the center, the 
low side should be filed off to lighten it. 

Common pins bent as shown will make suit- 
able pivots. They should be perfectly smooth 
and evenly bent, and should fit loosely in the 
holes, which should also be smooth. Upon this 
point, and upon its lightness, depends the sensi- 
tiveness of the balance. The suspension-pieces 
should be linen or strong silk thread, and those 
at the ends should terminate in hooks to hold the 
pans. 

Pans of paper have several advantages over the 
metal pans ordinarily used. There is no corro- 
sion from the chemicals, and a new pan may be 
made each time, to prevent any mixing with 
particles of materials left from previous use. The 
illustration shows a pan which can be made in a 
few seconds by folding a square of paper. When 
two squares of equal size are used the pans will 
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be of equal weight, and no further adjustment of 
the balance will be necessary. 

Undoubtedly the metric system of weights is 
more suitable for the photographer, but weights 
are so easily made one may have them for both 
the English and metric systems. 

Copper wire is best for making grain weights. 
A piece of No. 16 wire 3%” long weighs just a 
grain; 73", two grains; 33”’, three grains; 13'7”’, 
five grains; 2;°5’’, ten grains; 33’’, one gram, or 
15.4 grains. For size No. 14 wire the correspond- 
ing dimensions would be }’’, 3'y’’, i's’, tt’’, 12”, 
and 22”. 

For making gram or ounce weights, thin sheet 
copper is convenient. No. 28 gauge copper plate 
is .0126” thick, and a piece 3’’ square weighs one 
gram. Two, three, five and ten grams can be made 
by keeping the same width and multiplying the 
length of 3’’ by the number required. A strip 
11;%” long weighs one ounce avoirdupois, or 15.4 
grams. 

These pieces may be cut out with scissors, and 
filed down, if necessary, to exact areas indicated 
by measurements scratched upon them with a 
knife-blade. When the strips are rolled they 
make, neat and compact weights. Copper wire 
and plates may be bought from a good hardware- 
store. Brass is equally good for making weights, 
but if it is used the lengths of all pieces should be 
increased about six percent. It is well to have the 
material measured by the dealer, to make sure 

































the diameter and thickness are correct. A differ- 
ent thickness of plate may be used and the equiva- 
lent areas found by proportion — half the thick- 
ness requiring twice the length, etc. 

New coins are useful for testing the accuracy 
of the weights. Pennies weigh 48 grains or 3.1 
grams; nickels, 77 grains or 5 grams; dimes, 38.6 
grains or 2.5 grams; and quarters, 96.5 grains or 
6.25 grams. In testing, 2 grams and 8 grains 
should balance a dime, for instance. If these do 
not balance, the 2-gram weights should be 
filed off a little until they just balance each other, 
and when combined with 8 grains will bal- 
ance a dime. In this way, by making different 
combinations, any degree of accuracy may be 
obtained. 

This scale, when suspended from a hook or nail 
over the work-table, will fulfil every need for 
accuracy and capacity. In fact, if the chemical 
to be weighed is coarse or granular it will be 
found sometimes that it is difficult to add or 
take away a small enough quantity to make the 
bar hang exactly horizontally. 

Z 

TuovuGH failure in the use of draped figures 
may result in mere inadequacy of expression, 
failure with a nude figure becomes positively of- 
fensive. It is necessary to introduce mystery to 
a great degree when using a figure-model.— PauL 
Lewis ANDERSON, in Pictorial Landscape-Photog- 
raphy. 
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One-Lens Stereoscopic Photography 


E. L. AUSTEN 


terest in one-lens stereoscopic pho- 
tography. It is seldom that one 
: sees anything about it. Because of 
this last fact, and because I have gained so much 
pleasure myself from it, I shall try to describe 
some of my own experiments therein. I suppose 
the reason why it is not more popular is because 
its possibilities are limited to stationary subjects; 
but this does not prevent its being a very inter- 
esting branch of amateur photography. For the 
average person (as distinct from the artist) I 
fancy that nothing can approach a colored stereo- 
graph in realism of effect. 

It is understood, in the first place, of course, 
that the effect of relief seen in a stereograph, 
when viewed through the stereoscope, is due to 
the fact that the two images were made from 
slightly different viewpoints. In a stereescopic 
camera this difference is obtained by separating 
the two lenses three inches; but, an ordinary 
camera having but one lens, it is necessary to 
move the instrument itself, between exposures, 
in order to obtain the required difference in the 
points of view. Special tripod-heads can be used 
for this purpose; they are excellent for every- 
thing except distant subjects. For these, and 
also for very close work, better results will be 
possible by giving a greater or lesser separation 
than is given by the stereoscopic head. The possi- 
bility of varying the stereoscopic effect at will 
is the only superior feature an ordinary camera 
has over a stereo-camera. In making distant 
views, if the lenses be separated only three inches, 
the effect of relief is not sufficiently marked in 
the middle-distance and extreme distance. By 
moving the one-lens instrument as much, per- 
haps, as 12 feet (for most persons) a very pleasing 
exaggeration of relief is given. In such a picture, 
every detail, even 1,000 feet away, stands out 
clearly; it gives one the feeling of viewing a toy 
world. Of course, such an effect is not strictly 
realistic, but it is an exaggeration of realism and 
undeniably pleasing. On the other hand, when 
the subject is less than 4 or 5 feet away, the reg- 
ular separation of 3 inches is too much. I have 
looked in vain for a scale which would give the 
proper distance to move the camera between 
exposures, according to the subject’s distance 
from the lens. The following scale, I think, will 
be found approximately correct. Only approxi- 
mately, however, because in order to get an abso- 





lutely accurate scale scores of systematic experi- 
ments would be necessary. This scale may be 
found to give slightly too little, or too much, 
relief for some of the distances. 

Distance to move 
camera between exposures 


Distance of nearest 
object from lens 


18 inches 3 inch 

2 feet 1 inch 

3 feet + inches 
4 feet 2 inches 
6 feet 23 inches 
8 feet 3 inches 


From 8 to 50 feet use the 
stereoscopic tripod-head. 
50 feet 
100 feet 
500 feet upwards 


5 to 6 inches 
1 to 6 feet 
6 to 15 feet 


Of course, the higher up one gets in the scale, 
the less becomes the need for accuracy — as may 
be seen by a glance at the scale. At 50 feet one 
may use the tripod-head, which gives a separa- 
tion of but 3 inches, or one may move the cam- 
era as much as 6 inches. More stereoscopic effect 
will be obtained if the latter be done. 

In taking a distant view with an ordinary 
‘“amera, for instance, several points must be re- 
membered. When the sun is shining, especially 
when it is low, it is important — after taking the 
first picture — to move the camera to the right 
position for the second picture, and be quick to 
make the exposure; because, if even two or three 
minutes elapse between exposures, there is likely 
to be some difference in the form of the fore- 
ground-shadows, so that the two shadows will 
not coincide properly, when viewed in the stereo- 
scope. Slight movement in the middle-distance 
will not cause enough difference between the two 
pictures to matter. For instance, human figures 
can be taken if they remain motionless, and are 
far enough away from the lens. Clouds cannot 
be taken unless, perhaps, they are low on the 
horizon, where their apparent motion is not so 
great as when they are nearer the zenith. Of 
course, views cannot be taken when the wind is 
blowing. When the ground on which the tripod 
is placed is fairly level, and the camera must be 
moved quickly, a tripod-brace is very helpful. 
But if the ground is not level the brace cannot 
be used; the tripod must be lowered or raised 
sufficiently to compensate the slope of the ground 
—the slope from position I to position II, of 
course; a slope in the direction in which the lens 
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LUMBERMEN 


is to point does not affect the result. In estab- 
lishing this imaginary level line one’s eye will 
be accurate enough. After the first exposure is 
made, according to the foregoing considerations, 
move the camera and tripod to position II, open 
the camera-back (do not touch the focusing- 
pinion) and point the lens so that nearly the 
same view is included in picture II as in picture I. 
This is best done by marking the relative posi- 
tion of two salient objects in both upper corners 
of the ground-glass, with a lead-pencil, when the 
first view is about to be made; then, when the 
-amerist is ready to take view III, he has only to 
make the two objects coincide with his two 
pencil-marks. Never attempt to move the cam- 
era and make the second exposure without first 
observing whether or not the subject is properly 
included in the ground-glass. There is another 


c. J. VON DUHREN 


precaution necessary sometimes: always use the 
two-way level where possible (I assume the ordi- 
nary amateur’s camera has one); but if the cam- 
era must be tipped up or down, so that both 
bubbles in the level cannot be centered, still 
center the bubble in that branch of the level 
which corresponds to the cross of the “T.” All 
these precautions are necessary so that as little 
adjusting as possible will have to be done when 
the prints are mounted to make them coincide. 
Except in very distant views, if the camera be 
tilted at different angles sidewise in taking the 
two pictures, it will be quite impossible to make 
the prints coincide over their whole surface. 
Parts, usually one edge or the other, will coin- 
cide; but no amount of trimming can correct a 
badly tilted picture, even though its mate be 
taken correctly. 
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THROUGH THE TREES 


Exposure and development of the plates are 
as usual — try to preserve shadow-detail with 
highlight-detail. 

Mounting is a very delicate operation, some- 
times, and always tedious. Proceed as follows: 
Trim both prints to size 33 x 4 inches, making the 
first cut along the mark made by the bottom (or 
top) of the plateholder on the negative. Be sure, 
before trimming, that the trimmer’s rule is ex- 
actly at right angles with the blade. Now lay 
both prints on a blank card in the stereoscope, 
and observe them, moving them about slightly 
till they coincide. They may be so arranged that 
a “‘pseudo-scopic”’ effect is obtained — that is, 
those objects in the pictures which should be 
nearest appear to be farthest. If this occurs, of 
course one has simply to reverse their positions. 
Having decided which print belongs on the right 


REXFORD KRUEGER 


and which on the left, mark them on the back 
accordingly, ““R” and “L.”’ When the prints 
are on the card in their correct relative positions, 
one should also note whether they coincide cor- 
rectly. If one print has to be raised slightly in 
order to effect this, trim the other’s bottom mar- 
gin an equal distance to that which the first 
print had to be raised. Now lay them down 
again on the card and see if they coincide so far 
as equal heights are concerned. If so, they can, 
leaving a little more on the right-hand edge of 
the right print than on the left-hand edge of the 
left print, be trimmed to their final size, 3 x 3 to 4 
inches (the height can be suited to the subject at 
hand), and mounted; unless, of course, it is found 
that, despite all precautions, one image has been 
made at a slight tilt. It was because of this 


possibility that the extra 4 inch was left on 
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either print, so that the pictures would not be 
too narrow when such an amount as will counter- 
act the tilt is trimmed off each. The fact that 
the two prints were made with the camera tilted 
sidewise at an angle to the proper level is easily 
seen; when the right-hand sides of the pictures 
coincide, the left sides will show two images — and 
vice versa if the prints be so tilted. Now, if the 
camera was not tilted much, the fault can be 
corrected by trimming, as explained above; but 
if the tilt is excessive no amount of trimming 
will ever remedy the fault. If reasonable precau- 
tions be taken, however, no trouble will be ex- 
perienced. To show that, in spite of the formid- 
able sound of the foregoing directions, it is not 
difficult to make one-lens stereoscopic pictures, 
I might add that it is quite possible to get two 
usable images by taking two snapshots from the 
hand, without the use of the tripod or ground- 
glass at all. 

A few words with reference to mounting may 
be of service. Plain gray Melton board makes a 
good mount for uncolored prints. Mounts should 
be 7 inches long and 8 to 4 inches high, accord- 








ing to the needs of the picture. Regular stock- 
mounts can be used, if preferred; but I find it 
very satisfactory to trim large sheets of Melton 
board to the particular size desired. Bisect the 
card with a light pencil-line at right angles to the 
bottom edge. Draw another pencil-line at about 
iy inch from, and exactly parallel to, the bottom 
of the card. Then paste on the prints, being sure 
to get “R” and “L” in their correct relative 
positions, and to place the prints exactly along the 
long pencil-line. It does not matter if there be a 
small space between the two pictures, but it 
looks neater to have them touching. 

In spite of the fact that only stationary sub- 
jects are possible in one-lens stereoscopic photog- 
raphy, there is no lack of subjects. In spring, 
wild-flowers make excellent stereographs, espe- 
cially when colored. Then one has, for possibil- 
ities, still-life subjects of all sorts — interiors and 
exteriors; and landscapes, on still days. Indeed, 
nearly everything that can be taken by the 
amateur, except speed-pictures and portraits, can 
be made into stereoscopic subjects. One must 
choose his time more carefully, that is all. 


Amidol for Plates and Films 


DAVID IRELAND : 


hydroquinone being no longer avail- 
able, owing to the shortage of metol, 
the writer was led to make some ex- 
periments in the use of amidol as a 
developer for plates and films. The results have 
been so gratifying that other workers will be re- 
paid if they make some trials along the lines in- 
dicated. 

Amidol, per se, has never had much vogue as 
a developer for negatives, producing as it does a 
somewhat clogged-up image if development is 
continued long enough to give sufficient printing- 
density in the highlights. The method now rec- 
ommended is to develop with a well-restrained 
solution to such an extent that the negative after 
fixation is too thin to print satisfactorily, and the 
necessary increase of density is obtained by 
chromium bleaching and redevelopment. The 
developer is as follows: 





ics tts estar Ses assy Sonido aap 20 ounces 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) ........ 1 ounce 
a ee ee ere 40 grains 


Potassium bromide ............ 30 grains 


This will keep in good condition for three days. 
The addition of 6 drams of sodium bisulphite lye 
extends its life to several months. 





The exposed plate is developed in this solution 
until the image shows quite clearly at the back, 
considerably more so than would indicate com- 
plete development were one using metol-hydro- 
quinone or other developers of a similar type. Af- 
ter fixing and washing, the negative is bleached in: 

oS ee ee ee 10 ounces 
Potassium bichromate ......... 50 grains 
Hydrochloric acid ............. 2 drams 

It is next washed in running water fifteen min- 
utes, or until all yellowness has disappeared, and 
then redeveloped in a fresh portion of the amidol 
solution used in the first development. This is 
done by artificial light, not in the darkroom nor 
in daylight, and after ten minutes’ washing the 
negative may be set up to dry. 

Negatives produced in this way appear to have 
a range of gradation considerably longer than 
those developed in the ordinary manner, and are 
suitable for enlarging on bromide paper. 

This method of development and redevelop- 
ment yields bromide prints of high quality, 
which, however, must in the first instance be ex- 
posed and developed a little short of the usual in 
order to allow for the increase of density given by 
the bichromate bath. 

The Amateur Photographer. 
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Darkrooms — Dire and Delightful 


W. R. BRADFORD 







mILKE the rest of the camera-tribe, 
a my first darkroom was a bathroom. 
You know yourself that this does n’t 
long. The different acids, 
potashes and other pestiferous com- 
pounds we use soon cause gangrene of the bath- 
tub. Then, like the sidewalk-loafer, it ’s — 
“Move on!” 

Only two moves remain —a divorce or the 
basement. Ha! to the basement then be it. Out- 
side of breaking a quart bottle full of permanga- 
nate of potash solution on the tiled floor of the 
bathroom, the moving was highly successful. 
‘*“Now,”’ said I, a la Monte Cristo, “‘the base- 
ment is mine!” 

Fool that I was! I soon longed for the bath- 
room-darkroom again. 

There, at least, I was pestered only by the 
members of my own family. The basement prop- 
osition was worse than a free festival in a colored 
church. Everybody wanted to get in. Sometimes 
all at once, other times one by one. Washer- 
women, plumbers, furnace-repair men, electri- 
cians, old rag and bone men, yes — and white- 
washers! Who in the name of humanity would 
want a darkroom whitewashed? One has no idea 
of the wants of humanity until he opens up a 
basement-darkroom! It is a phase of weak hu- 
manity to want to “bulge in” past a “no admit- 
tance” sign. 

I’d no sooner get a 
10 x 12 piece of Linen 
Cyko paper tacked on 
the enlarging-easel than 


My program of 


arrival and departure of boils.) 
inflictions was as follows: 

Monday. Washday. The laundry-tubs being 
over my basement-darkroom, I could always 
expect a deluge of bluing-water or hot soap-suds 
whenever the washerwoman found it convenient 
to upset the washboiler or do some other Niagara 
Falls stunt. (I finally baffled her attempts some- 
what by the use of umbrellas.) 

Tuesday. Ironing-day. The thumps of twelve- 
pound flatirons, used two at a time by a 300- 
pound burnt-umbered Amazon, vibrated the 
house like a powder-miil exploded by the “‘hy- 
phenators.” Tuneful fragments of camp-meeting 
songs and shuffling of ham-like feet accompanied 
the thumpings. 

Wednesday. Ash-day. (Ashes here in Phila- 
delphia are poked out of a 6} x 8} Tom Thumb 
window in strawberry-boxes and such.) Base- 
ment like a flour-mill on a windy day! Ten 
thousand pinholes waiting for every negative! 

Then, in the absence of other annoyances, the 
next-door neighbor would wash out four box-car 
loads of rag-carpet and hang it all on the iron 
picket-fence, where it would cast a Stygian 
shadow on the reflector-board of my daylight- 
enlarging-contraption. Swear? At that time, I 
could outswear the tarriest bucko mate in the old 
‘Lime juicer” days. 
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everybody in the state 
of Pennsylvania would 
pound on the basement 
door, all howling like 
starved hounds: “‘Open 
this door!” “I want my 
bicycle!” “Is my foot- 
ball down there?”’ They 
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wanted rakes, baseball- 
bats, jars of jam, garden- 
hose, clothes-props and 








everything that a well- 
cluttered basement con- 
tains. Small boys found 
the ruby-glass in the 
window-shutter a fine 
thing to peg stones at. 

(Poor old Job had a 
time-table_ telling the 















GANGRENE OF THE BATHTUB 



































DARKROOM-WORK ON WASHDAY 


Were the family out every peddler in Phila- 
delphia would take turns to see who could 
push the bell-button in the farthest. 

“That cough,” said the doctor, “is never going 
to get any better in a basement!” 

I moved my camera-junk to the room on the 
second floor that I used for a studio. There is no 
running water in the room, but I manage to 
get along without it, as I 
will explain later. The 
first thing I did was to 
build a cabinet to hold 
my truck. It’s already 
jammed to the guards, 
and each pay-day I 
bring home more stuff. 
Oh, where will I put it? 
There may be amateurs 
richer in jugs and _ bot- 
tles than I am, but I 
have my doubts. I next 
put up an extra-heavy 
opaque roller-shade at 
each window, making 
two at each window. 
The shutter, fitted to 
the lower half of the 
“sunny side” window, 
with a focusing-cloth 
over the upper half, 
makes a light-tight win- 
dow when the _ two 
shades are pulled down. 

I go into action as fol- 
lows: I carry a bucket 


and a pitcher full of water, lay a sheet of oil-cloth 
over my desk. Then up goes the window-shutter 
with the camera. The enlarging-easel follows. 
Pull down the shades and lock the door! In a 
10 x 12 tray I pour an ounce and a half of acetic 
acid and 32 ounces of water. That ’s for rinsing 
prints or negatives; the bucket of water furnishes 
a place to rinse hands. 

I can clear the deck, so to speak, in about ten 
minutes. I use a tank for developing nearly all 
my plates. For illumination by daylight, three 
yellow Virida papers, passepartouted between 
8 x 10 plain glasses, furnish a splendid volume 
of safe light for bromide and gaslight paper. 
The addition of a sheet of ruby-glass provides 
“safety first” for any plate, up to panchro- 
matics. For these plates and for night illumina- 
tion, I have an electric lantern, in which, by 
removing the glass over the reflector, I insert 
three circles of Yellow Virida paper and two of 
Green Virida paper. If I work in daylight, I 
cover the light in my window-shutter board, and 
the electric lamp then furnishes a safe light to 
handle the much-dreaded panchromatic plates, 
which, if not looked at, poked and jiggled every 
two minutes, are as easy to handle as a roll of 
film in a film-tank. 

I hope that I have made myself clear in my 
attempt to show that an elaborate darkroom 
with hot and cold water spigots is not necessary. 
True, at times your substitute darkroom will 





THE WORKROOM RESEMBLES A 5 AND 10 CENT STORE STRUCK BY LIGHTNING 
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look like a 5 and 10 cent store struck by lightning. 
At those times keep your wife out, as it might 
make her excited or discouraged — so to speak. 
Still, if the worst comes to the worst, a pair of 
silk stockings or a box of candy will cover a 
multitude of objections. I ’m simply passing on 
my experiences to those who would like to 
know ‘“‘how—to—make—successful—pictures— 
in—a—bedroom!”’ It can be done, and further- 
more it will teach you order and cleanliness, as 
you for any considerable length of time will have 
to be neat, otherwise it will take more than silk 
stockings and candy to square you with the 
““powers-that-be.”’ 

Personally, had I no other place, I would even 
turn a folding-bed into a darkroom, and, on a 
pinch, would construct an enlarging-camera out 
of a rubber-boot, rather than give up my beloved 
vice of photography. Cholera can be cured, but 
the camera-bug is a hard-dying germ. Long may 
it live! 


A Recapitulation of 
Pictorial Landscape-Photography 


In the first place, it was found that the funda- 
mental purpose of that branch of landscape-pho- 
tography which can be classed as fine art is the 
arousing of some sentiment or emotion in the ob- 
server, and that the deeper emotions are the 
quieter ones. It was also found that these emotions 
are best aroused by prints which represent quiet 








scenes, especially those of evening, for brilliant 
sunlight and extreme darkness are less impressive 
than the effect of late afternoon, when the light 
has begun to fail but still retains strength enough 
to show a certain amount of detail in the deep 
shadows. 

Such effects are rendered best on an ortho- 
chromatic or panchromatic plate, and developed 
for only a moderate degree of contrast. 

Due attention must be paid to composition of 
line, and this is more necessary to the photog- 
rapher than to the painter, for the latter has the 
element of color to aid his arrangement, so that 
monochrome reproductions of the work of great 
painters are not necessarily good guides for the 
photographer. 

Good technique is of the greatest importance; 
but undue attention to technique will result in 
loss of imaginative quality, and this is far more 
important than technical excellence, as a picture 
may be great without the latter, but can never be 
so without the former. 

Finally, it may be added that no one can hope 
to attain preeminence in landscape-photography 
without much hard work and study; but no one 
should be discouraged by this fact from attempt- 
ing it, for, even if he fail to reach the highest pos- 
sible point, he will find that the pursuit affords 
him, and perhaps his friends, great pleasure, to- 
gether with a not inconsiderable amount of phys- 
ical benefit— Paut Lewis ANDERSON, in Pic- 
torial Landscape-Photography. 
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EDITORIAL 








The Illumination of White Objects 





HE matter of illumination in portraiture 

the distribution of the light, with its con- 
trasts and gradations, that yields what is com- 
monly known as modeling, and which expresses 
the character of the sitter—is an important 
study. Indeed, his control of the light may be 
regarded as the artist’s most powerful agent. 
But it is a certain phase of this subject, viz., 
the treatment of objects in a high key — their 
judicious use and artistic modification — that is 
here presented for consideration. Most artist- 
photographers are accustomed to subdue the 
obtrusive character of white or light-colored 
features in the costume of a sitter, or any harsh 
note in a quiet or dignified composition. Here, 
shades and screens aid materially in adapting 
such features to the harmonious scheme of the 
artist, who, in extreme cases, may resort to after- 
work on the negative — local reduction. If the 
offending object, be it a white handkerchief, 
bandeau or hair-ribbon, can be replaced tempo- 
rarily by one in a low tone, without embarrass- 
ment or delay, so much the better. An enter- 
prising Boston photographer keeps on hand an 
assortment of hair-ribbons of different colors and 
shades to meet contingencies of this kind. 

In landscape-photography the case is some- 
what different, as the only remedy lies in after- 
correction, unless a change in costume or acces- 
sories can be effected before the exposure is made. 
A figure arrayed in white does not usually har- 
monize with a setting in a low key, although 
pleasing in the ordinary sense. A model in a dark 
costume does not need to wear a white hat, or 
white gloves or shoes, nor to carry a light- 
colored parasol or other object likely to disturb a 
low-toned composition. In many cases it may 
be arranged that the models attire themselves in 
suitable costumes beforehand. Nevertheless, a 
figure may appear incongruous against a back- 
ground of green foliage or dark rocks and yet 
harmonize with a light sandy beach. Here the 
, direction of the sun plays an important part, and 

will assist the photographer in developing his 

scheme of light and shade — behind the figure to 
lower the tone, and in front, or obliquely, to give 
brilliancey. 

An admirable result of photographing a figure 
attired in white and posed somewhat against the 




















sun is the charming seashore-portrait, by Henry 
H. Blank, published in PHoro-Era, November, 
1914. The face and arms of the young woman, 
also most of the costume, are in shadow, with 
which the strongly lighted hat and parts of the 
dress form a pleasing contrast. The background is 
a broad expanse of water, and the happy scheme 
of lighting has produced a picture that is animated 
and harmonious. In the same issue is a group of 
two young women dressed entirely in white and 
posed in the open. The evening-sun, coming 
from the left and through a hazy atmosphere, 
casts a soft light over the group, vet with suffi- 
cient force to produce beautiful modeling 
throughout. The “Al Fresco Breakfast,” by 
A. Gottheil, in the issue of February, 1915, is 
another superb example of judicious lighting. 
Here, however, the single figure, in a near-white 
costume, and the breakfast-table, with its white 
tablecloth and dishes, are partly shaded by the 
foliage overhead, and touched by the rays of an 
early sun. The whole picture is filled with delicate 
contrasts, and there is sparkle without one dis- 
cordant note. 

A common fault is the wrong way in which the 
light-masses are distributed in an open-air com- 
position. Thus, a waterfall may be photographed 
when in complete shadow, while the setting ap- 
pears in full sunlight. The result is a sort of pic- 
torial anticlimax — the reverse of what logically 
should be done. The success of a landscape- 
composition often depends upon the direction of 
the sun. Many a promising picture has been 
marred because it lacked artistic balance of light 
and shade, the sun striking prominent objects 
on the wrong side. It is a good plan to study the 
subject for a pictorial composition, from the same 
viewpoint, at different hours of the day, and to 
observe the effects of light and shade. It will be 
found that in some instances the artistic effect is 
good, and in others bad. 

As has been explained already, a white figure 
that appears photographically incongruous in a 
landscape can be made to suit the needs of the 
worker who needs but to utilize the most favor- 
able light-conditions. The same is true whether 
the troublesome object be a house, a monument, 
or a tree or bush covered with white blossoms. 
Photographed even for their own sake, such ob- 
jects in white or a very light color look better 
when photographed as suggested. 

































ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Monthly Competition 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to any cam- 
erist desiring to enter. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publica:ions are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewl.ere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, the title of the picture and the name and month of the 
competition. and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex- 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in PHoto-Era, full credit in each case being 
given to the maker. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 

7. The prints winning prizes or Honorable Mention 
in the twelve successive competitions of every year con- 
stitute a circulating collection which will be sent for 
public exhibition to camera-clubs, art-clubs and educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country. The only 
charge is prepayment of expressage to the next destina- 
tion on the route-list. This collection is every year of 
rare beauty and exceptional educational value. 


Quarterly Miscellaneous Competitions 


In order to extend the opportunities for participation 
by a larger number of our readers, and to broaden the 
scope of the entries, these will be a feature of 1917. 





Awards — Miscellaneous 
Closed May 31, 1916 
First Prize: Joseph B. Kahill. 


Second Prize: W. T. Starr. 

Third Prize: William S. Davis. 

Honorable Mention: Charles P. Abs, James C. Baker, 
Lawrence Baker, Alec Blackie, John Paul Edwards, 
A. B. Hargett, F. W. Hill, T. W. Kilmer, M.D., George 
Krause, Mrs. Wilma B. McDevitt, Alexander Murray, 
G. H. Najarian, W. E. Owen, W. J. Schubert, Dr. F. F. 
Sornberger, Wm. H. Spiller, W. T. Wright. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Albert W. Ayre, Jacob Boss- 
hart, Allen F. Brewer, Paul W. Bufler, C. H. Campbell, 
Henry F. Davenport, Kenneth Dows, Kay R. Duee, 
J. F. Eden, J. H. Field, Anson M. Holcomb, Franklin I. 
Jordan, Geo. P. Lilly, T. W. Lindsell, William L. Patten, 
E. J. Peters, E. M. Pratt, Clark H. Rutter, Rudolph 
Safer, A. J. Sheils, W. Stelcik, A. H. Travers, W. K. 
Waters, Belle M. Whitson, B. L. Wright. 


Subjects for Competition 


“‘Nature-Study Subjects.’’ Closes July 31. 
“Figures in Landscape.”’ Closes August 31. 

‘* Animals in Landscape.” Closes September 30. 
**Marines.”’ Closes October 31. 
“*Camp-Scenes.”’ Closes November 30. 
**Flashlights.”” Closes December 31. 

“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
‘*Miscellaneous.”’ Closes February 28. 

“The Spirit of Winter.” Closes March 31. 
‘*Home-Portraits.”’ Closes April 30. 
‘*Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 

“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


“= 


Or all God’s gifts to the sight of man color is the 
holiest, the most divine, the most solemn.— Ruskin. 
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Animals in Landscape — Photo-Era Contest 
Closing September 30, 1916 


THE subject for this month’s contest is so similar to 
that just passed that what was said regarding “ Figures 
in Landscape’”’ in last month’s issue may well be applied 
to this contest also. The emphasis is not on the land- 
scape, but on the animals, and they must be made to 
dominate the scene. 

Generally speaking, there should be only one kind 
of animal in a group. Of course, there are many legit- 
imate exceptions to this rule, such as a hunting-scene, 
when both horses and dogs are expected, a shepherd- 
dog with sheep, or some such logical juxtaposition; but 
not a motley collection of horses, cattle and sheep, just 
because they chance to be found pasturing together. 

Perhaps the animal that lends itself most graciously 
to pictorial arrangement and has been as many times 
depicted as any by artists, both of the lens and brush, 
is the ever docile sheep. The name most inevitably 
associated with this subject is that of the Dutch artist, 
Anton Mauve. The most attractive of his pictures 
show the massed flock either feeding quietly in open 
fields or driven homeward in the evening light, the little 
lambs trailing along at the end of the procession. 

A photographic treatment of the same subject is 
reprinted on the following page from Puoto-Era for 
November, 1913. Here is a genuine “picture,” ex- 
pressed by whatever medium, and one well worthy of 
comparison with the product of the best painters. 
Though the flock occupies a rather small part of the 
picture-space, it is so lighted and so placed at the focus 
of all the leading lines of the composition that it easily 
dominates the picture. The soft, luminous light in the 
sky and the mist-filled valley, the admirable spacing 
and the way all the lines focus, the slopes of the hills, 
the faintly suggested lines of the path in the foreground 
and the gulleys in the misty distance, the dark ac- 
cents of the tree, setting off the strong whites of the 
huddled flock — all mark the master-workman. The 
back-lighting, as here used, is especially pleasing with 
sheep. The white light on the woolly backs and the 
long shadows falling toward one are particularly 
attractive. 

Another sheep-picture may be found on page 65 of 
Puoto-Era for February, 1913. Here the background 
has been very well managed — the dark uprights of the 
tree-trunks being well grouped and the glimpses of sky 
well subdued. The grouping of the sheep is less pleasing, 
and they are almost exactly in the center of the picture- 
space. In the issue for March, 1914, a very attractive 
little picture may be found on page 142. The lines of 
the picture are good, also the spacing and the general 
atmospheric effect. The picture by the same worker, 
on the opposite page, is not so successful. The striped 
effect of the boarding which forms the background is 
bad, and there is no sort of coherence in the grouping; 
it is simply a collection of individuals. 

When one thinks of animal-pictures, those by Rosa 
Bonheur come at once to mind, and many of her pic- 
tures have landscape-settings. ‘The Scottish Raid” 
shows the long-horned, shaggy Scotch cattle coming 
over the crest of a near hill, driven by the raiders in 
their “plaids.” Her “Oxen Ploughing”’ shows two or 
three pairs of oxen straining at the plow as it turns over 
the brown earth. Her famous “ Horse-Fair”’ is also an 
admirable illustration of our subject, and any similar 
theme might well be worked up with the camera. 

A splendid example is Troyon’s “Oxen Going to 
Work.” The landscape is a perfectly simple level coun- 
try with the group of oxen and their driver looming 
large in the center. The early morning-light casts huge 


black shadows of the group toward the foreground. 
The whole is absolutely simple, and therein lies a large 
part of its charm. Cattle knee-deep in some cool stream 
or lying under the shady branches of trees are splendid 
subjects. On page 12 of PHoto-Era for July, 1913, is a 
group of cattle grazing. It is pleasing on the whole, 
though the units are scattered and lack concentration 
of interest. 

Photographing a group of animals of any sort is not 
an easy matter. As a rule they are very curious, and 
the appearance of so strange and unusual an object as a 
camera is the signal for immediate interest and investi- 
gation. So often one sees a group of cattle that is good 
in arrangement and would make an ideal picture could 
they be caught just as they are; but if the cattle are 
to form the chief item in the arrangement one cannot 
be content to stay the other side of the fence, but must 
shorten the distance. As soon as his presence is de- 
tected, up come the heads; the cows that are lying 
down scramble awkwardly to their feet and the whole 
bunch scatters, or comes so close to the camera that no 
picture is possible. Sheep are especially apt to “rush’’ 
the camera, and it is often necessary to wait for some 
time, until, having given close inspection and found 
no danger imminent, they fall to grazing again. 

With sheep, however, a satisfactory rearrangement 
seems more often possible than with cows, the latter 
being more likely to scatter, and not fall together again 
in a pleasing group. For this reason it is sometimes 
better to take a picture from a discreet distance and 
then enlarge the part desired. This is less satisfactory, 
however, for several reasons, one of the chief being that 
one loses the plane-values by this method, not enough 
difference being evident between background and 
foreground. 

On the western ranches there are great opportuni- 
ties to get masses of cattle and also the picturesque 
horses or “cow ponies.” A horse is one of the most 
beautiful animals one could wish — when at his best; 
but his anatomy is “various.” Horses of the Arab 
type, such as the artist Schreyer delightfully pictures, 
have not an angle or a straight line in all their beautiful 
bodies, whereas the western “mustang”’ is all angles 
and lines. The most picturesque type that we have in 
the east is, possibly, the “farm-horse.”’ Usually heavy 
and “stocky”’ in build, he fits into the landscape nicely 
and is a splendid subject. PHoro-Era for May, 1913, 
has on page 214 a photograph of a fine pair of work- 
horses. The picture is excellent, but one could wish 
that they might have been caught straining at the 
collar instead of merely “resting.” Facing this is a 
splendidly done cow’s head. Another picture of a pair 
of work-horses resting may be found on page 23 of the 
July, 1913, issue. This is the opposite of the other just 
referred to, as here the horses form a dark accent 
against a delicately rendered spring-landscape, whereas 
in the former the horses concentrate the light and are 
white against a simple, low-toned field. The nose-bags 
are rather a displeasing accessory. 

To get pictures of wild animals of sufficient size to 
dominate a landscape is no easy task. In some of the 
larger zoOlogical parks the animals may be seen in 
very natural settings, and ought to be good material, 
if carefully handled. Not of this sort, however, but 
taken in the wild, is the excellent group of deer on 
page 182 of PHoro-Era for October, 1913. It is seldom 
that one sees so natural and unstartled looking a group 
of these timid creatures. The usual picture of them 
shows a wild-eyed terror just about to vanish in wild 
flight. This group, however, shows them quite at ease, 
some grazing, and only one looking toward the camera. 
The background, too, is well managed and simple. 
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Travelers in the Orient have many picturesque scenes 
to choose from. The camel is, despite its grotesqueness, 
a most picturesque animal; and one of the most ef- 
fective pictures of the desert I have ever seen shows 
one solitary camel in the foreground standing out 
against the sky, with the level waste of sand behind 
it and the pyramids as a balance in the far distance. 

Patience is a necessary virtue where animals are to 
be dealt with, and nothing is gained, but much lost, 
by being in a hurry. Unless one is willing to take things 
slowly, and yet be ready to snap on the instant when 
one’s patience is rewarded by a good grouping, there is 
little chance of success. As was said last month, care 
must be taken to keep the background simple, and all 
possible means used to concentrate interest in the 
animals themselves. 

KATHERINE BINGHAM. 


Strong Prints from Weak Negatives 


A. H. Hatt, in comparing practicable methods for 
getting a vigorous print from an extremely weak nega- 
tive, suggests as the easiest method the making of a 
weak gaslight print — i.e., to give an exposure that is 
too short to obtain full density, but long enough to 
give full detail without veiling, and to intensify by the 
well-known bichromate method, followed by redevelop- 
ment with amidol. For the development of the print, 
in the first case well-restrained pyro-soda is best. 
Development will be somewhat slow, and unless the 
negative is quite abnormally thin, full density can 
often be obtained without any further manipulation. 


























W. T. STARR 


The print may be of a pleasing sepia, but is more likely 
to be a most unpleasant greenish black. It is, there- 
fore, better to stop development before full density is 
obtained, and intensify as suggested above, when the 
resulting print will be found to be a pleasing black. 

A method that gives even finer results, but is rather 
more trouble, is to make a weak print, harden it and 
make an ozobrome on top of the image so formed. The 
print should then be dried, and, when dry, the under- 
lying image can be redeveloped with amidol or toned 
in the sulphide bath. Very fine results can be obtained 
by this means. A sepia bromide on a print that has 
been redeveloped with amidol gives a very fine warm 
black. The secret of both these methods is to get a 
print in the first place that has no signs of veiling, yet 
is as strong as possible. This entails several trials to get 
the exact exposure.— The Amateur Photographer. 


Marking Plates 


A FRIEND of mine adopts the most practical way of 
marking plates of which I have ever heard. He takes 
his six holders for twelve plates and through the rebates 
he drills small holes. One hole in top left-hand corner 
for No. 1, two holes for No. 2, three for No. 3. One 
hole in bottom left-hand corner for No. 4, two for No. 5 
and three for No. 6. One hole in top right-hand corner 
for No. 7, and so on to the third hole in the bottom 
right-hand corner for No. 12. When the slide is pulled 
out to expose the plate, the light-action through these 
little round holes develops up as dots. 

Sypney J. ENGLAND, in Photography and Focus. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
With Reviews of Foreign Magazines, Progress and Investigation 
Edited by PHIL M. RILEY 





Hot-Weather Reminders 


THESE are the days for free use of the thermometer, 
ice, amidol, formalin, potassium permanganate, grain 
alcohol and the electric fan, if success would attend. 


How To Make Oval Masks 


Ir often happens that a photographer needs an oval 
mask of a particular size, and the usual method of 
making it consists in securing two stout pins into a 
drawing-board, over which has been laid a piece of 
masking-paper. Then, by means of a loop of string 
placed over the pins, and a pencil, an oval is described 
on the paper. It is, however, no easy thing to arrive 
at the exact length of loop to use and the distance of 
the pins from each other by mere experiment. It is 
possible, however, to draw an oval of any shape and 
size by observing the following rules, and it may after- 
wards be easily cut out either with a pair of curved 
manicure-scissors or a sharp knife. The larger sizes 
do not need the scissors to be curved. 








A 


On a piece of masking-paper (i.e., either black or 
orange paper) of the size desired mark the center (B), 
and draw horizontal and vertical lines through it. 
Divide the length of the desired oval by two. Call it 
“HL.” (half-length). Mark this distance on the hori- 
zontal line (A.C.) on each side of the vertical line 
(B.D. 

Next divide the width of the desired oval by two, 
and we will call it ““H.W.” (half-width). Mark this dis- 
tance on the vertical line (B.D.) commencing from B. 
Then take a slip of paper (or use a pair of compasses) 
the exact length of “H.L.” from B. Place one end ex- 
actly at “H.W.” and the other end exactly on the hori- 
zontal line on each side of B. The point (on each side 
where the slip of paper meets the horizontal line) will 
give the exact place to drive in the pins (or thin wire 
nails), as shown at F. and F. A loop of thread, or fine 
twine, of the exact length to reach from one nail (F) 
past the other nail to H.L., is then placed over both 
nails, or pins; and a pencil-point inserted in the H.L. 
end of this enables one to describe a perfect oval of the 
dimensions required. Although this is a very old dodge, 
there are few who are acquainted with the rules given 
above; and, further to simplify matters, a table is ap- 
pended herewith giving a number of measurements in 
inches and fractions thereof, which will enable any one 
to produce at once any of the usual sizes of ovals called 
for. All ovals having the same proportion letter are 
uniform in shape with each other, and may be used to- 
gether in multiple masking. Those numbered A bear 
the proportion of one to two; B, two to three; C, three 
to four; D, four to five; E, five to six; F, five to seven. 


Approximate Pro- Length Distance 
size portion fe) of nails 
of oval letter loop apart 
- 5 1 
4x1 B. 1; 13 
2xk . 15 1i*5 
24 x 1r3 1s 13 
23x 13 Q 2 
2x D. 2° i 
Q3x 1% Q3 Q 
23 x Qt 2} 13 
8 xsi 2? Q3 
$ x2 B Q3 Qi 
3 x 2} Qh 2 
3 x4 té 2 3 
33x 1} 3} 3 
33 x 24 F 3 Qi 
33 x 23 Q3 2 
4 x2 A 33 3} 
4 x 23 2} 3 
4x3 iw Sis g ; 
4 x3} 31 23 
4 x3} 3 Q 
41x 3} 3} 2% 
4} x 3} 3 13 
43 x3 B 313 33 
43 x 33} 33 $ 
4h x: 3 31 2} 
5 x4 D. 4 3 
53 x 3} 5 43 
5} x 4} 4} 33 
6 x8 A. 575 5} 
6 x4 B. 5h 43 
6 x 43 5 4 
6 x5} 4} 3 
63 x 53 5 33 
7x5 F. 6 5 
7 x 63 5 $ 
72x50 B. 63; 53 
7x 53 6 3 
8 x5 1 63 
8 x6 C. 63 5t 
83 x 63 53 
8} x7 6 3} 
9 x6 B. 74 63 
9 x 7} 7 5 
10x8 D. 8 6 
11 x 83 9 7 
11 x 10 8 5 
12x 6 A. 11} 101 
12x 8 B. 103 9 
12x 9 C. 93 7% 
12x 10 E. 9} 6755 
14x 10 F. 12 10 
15 x 113 12 9 
16x 12 is 13} 103 
17x 14 12 7 
18x 15 E. 14 10 
20 x 16 dD. 16 12 
22x17 18 14 
24x 12 A. 223 203 
24x 16 B. 21 18 
24x 18 c. 19} 152 
24 x 20 E. 18;% 13} 
Artuor Warttna, in The British Journal of Photography. 
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Developing Roll-Film in a Tray 

Tuat there are two or more ways to do a certain 
thing cannot be denied. Many photographers develop 
roll-film in a tray despite the convenience of the tank, 
for reasons unnecessary to state. It is merely my 
method of handling the film in the tray that I wish to 
mention. The old seesaw method of keeping the film 
in motion is somewhat tiresome, and it is almost im- 
possible to avoid splashing the developer, or perhaps 
dropping the film outside of the dish, especially when 
examining the film. 

Firstly, it is always advisable to wet the film before 
developing. This not only helps to get even action of the 
developer, but it makes the film more pliant. As the 
film has the tendency to roll up emulsion-side inwards 
—as when in the cartridge — it is allowed to roll up 
again after removal from the so-called duplex paper. It 
is then placed in clean water, and manipulated as ex- 
plained later. Having done this a short while, place 
the wet curled-up film in the left hand, and partly un- 
roll the outside end and immerse face down in the de- 
veloper. Then, while unrolling the film with the left 





hand, push the film gently into the developer, and the 
end first immersed will roll up in the solution sponta- 
neously. Having immersed the film entirely in the 
developer, press on this rolled-up end to unroll it, and 
the other end will assume the same position. Reversing 
this operation, when either end of the film appears, will 
keep the film in motion constantly. If you desire to 
examine the film, this can be done easily by grasping 
the two rolled-up ends and holding them before the 
safe illuminant. 

A small dish should be used, with sufficient quantity 
of developer, and it seems hardly necessary to state 
that the film must not be allowed to remain curled up 
in the developer for any great length of time, also that 
the film may be manipulated in the same way in the 
fixing-bath. 

By giving this method a trial, you will readily see its 
simplicity, I am sure, and use it altogether, without the 
slightest doubt of its merit. It constitutes one of those 
many simple “dodges” in photography which contrib- 
ute toward time- and labor-saving. 

C. Howard Schotofer. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Round Robin Guild Competition 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

A certificate of award, printed on parchment paper, 
will be sent on request. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’ 
but only original prints are desired. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoro-Era, or in books. 


Rules 

1. This competition is open only to members of the 
Round Robin Guild. Membership, however, is free to 
all subscribers; also to regular purchasers of PHoto- 
Era on receipt of their name and address, for registra- 
tion, and that of their dealer. 

2. All Guild members are eligible in this competition 
provided they never have received a prize from PHoto- 
Era other than in the Beginners’ Class. Any one who 
has received only Honorable Mention in the PHoto-ERa 
Advanced Competition still remains eligible in the 
Round Robin Guild Beginners’ Competition; but upon 
winning a prize in the Advanced Class, one cannot 
again participate in the Beginners’ Class. Of course, 
beginners are at liberty to enter the Advanced Class 
whenever they so desire. 

3. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not eligi- 
ble, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or en- 
tered in competition elsewhere, before Photo- 
Era awards are announced. Sepia-prints on 
rough paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such 
should be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. 
or black-and-white paper having the same gradations 
and detail. 

4. Unsuccessful prints will not be returned unless re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print exactly for what contest it is intended. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHotro-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. If suitable, they will be 
published in Pooto-Era, full credit being given. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlarge- 
ments greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 
12 x 15, unless they are packed with double thicknesses of 
stiff corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin 
wood-veneer. Large packages may be sent by express 
very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Awards — Beginners’ Contest 
Closed May 31, 1916 


First Prize: Guy E. Osborne. 

Second Prize: Edward L. Austen. 

Third Prize: kko Kurachi. 

Honorable Mention: Dr. W. G. Adams, J. Louis Cun- 
ningham, Mrs. H. G. Reed, Harlow L. Rockwell, Ken- 
neth D. Smith, M. C. Still, Karl Tausig, William Tay- 
lor, Walter G. Willis. 

Special commendation is due the following workers 
for meritorious prints: Foster Lardner, A. S. Upton, 
Elizabeth B. Wotkyns. 


Why Every Beginner Should Compete 


THE trouble with most competitions is that they place 
the beginner at a disadvantage. If advanced workers 
be allowed to compete, beginners have little chance to 
win prizes, and so quickly lose interest after a few trials. 

There are two monthly competitions in which prints 
may be entered with prizes commensurate with the 
value of the subjects likely to be entered. They are: 
The Round Robin Guild Competition and the Proro- 
Era Competition. The former is the better one for a 
beginner to enter first, though he may, whenever it 
pleases him, participate in the latter. After having won 
a few prizes in the Beginners’ Class it is time to enter 
prints in the PuHoro-Era Competition for advanced 
workers. 

As soon as one has been awarded a prize in the PHoto- 
Era Competition, he may consider himself an advanced 
worker, so far as PHoto-Era records are concerned, and 
after that time, naturally, he will not care to be an- 
nounced as the winner of a prize in the Beginners’ Class, 
but will prefer always to compete in the PHoro-Era 
Competition for advanced workers. In accordance with 
this natural impulse, it has been made a rule by the 
Publisher that prize-winners in the Advanced Class 
may not compete in the Beginners’ Class. 

To measure skill with other beginners tends to main- 
tain interest in the competition every month. Compe- 
tent judges select the prize-winning prints, and if one 
does not find his among them there is a good reason. 
Sending a print which failed to the Guild Editor for 
criticism will disclose what it was, and if the error be 
technical rather than artistic, a request to the Guild 
Editor for suggestions how to avoid the trouble will 
bring forth expert information. The Round Robin Guild 
Departments, including those of personal counsel and 
criticism, form an endless chain of advice and assistance 
if members will connect the links. 


be 


InpustrY is more than a process, even more than an 
art of making good and beautiful things; it is an art of 
life. Its inevitable product is some sort of human char- 
acter. As an art it should aspire, as all arts do, to sim- 
plicity, skill, obedience to form and method, to sym- 
metry and elegance; aspire to be a recreating as well as 
an expending of energy, a life beautiful and pleasurable 
in itself, as well as disciplinary and utilitarian. A busi- 
ness organization should be conceived of as a_ real 
standing together of a company of brothers to take 
care of each other, and enjoy a portion of their lives 
together.—Edward D. Jones. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Beginners in Photography 
Conducted by KATHERINE 


BINGHAM 





This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the official organ, 
is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography. The aim of the association is to assist photog- 
raphers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal corre- 


spondence. 


Membership is free to subscribers and reqular purchasers of the magazine sending name and address to 
d ¢ y i) § 


PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 





A Powerful Stain-Remover 


R. E. BLake Smitu recommends as the best method 
for removing almost all descriptions of stain from the 
negative the permanganate bleaching- and redevelop- 
ment-process as follows: 

Solution A 


Potassium permanganate 10 grains 


Water . ; ~ 5 ounces 
Solution B 

Sodium chloride } ounce 

Alum ........ vesosseeeene ¢ OUNCE 

Concentrated sulphuric. acid .. .25 minims 

Water . 5 ounces 


The actual bleaching-bath is compounded by taking 
two parts of solution A and adding it to four parts of 
solution B. This bleacher works very quickly, and it 
does not give off noxious chlorine vapor, but is quite 
pleasant to use. The print is first soaked for two 
minutes or so in water, and then immersed for ten 
minutes in a saturated, or nearly saturated, solution 
of alum. After this it is rinsed under the tap for a few 
seconds and then put into the permanganate-chloride 
bleaching-bath. 

After bleaching there is almost always left a slight 
yellow stain (oxide of manganese) on the paper, espe- 
cially where bleaching has taken place —i.e., on the 
parts previously occupied by the image. It is best to 
remove this stain before redevelopment, and in order 
to do this the print, after rinsing, is placed in: 





Alum .. : VE ee 
Sodium sulphite. (ery st.) 6 grains 
Concentrated sulphuric acid ... .... 5 minims 
Water . Eerie Pawea ee: 5 ounces 


and when the stain has disappeared, the print is washed 
in running water for about ten minutes, and then re- 
developed in: 


Amidol . 6 grains 
Sodium carbonate ( cryst.) 6 grains 
Sodium sulphite (cryst.) 35 grains 
Water . 2 ounces 


Finally, a thorough wash brings the process to an end. 
The British Journal of Photography. 


Testing Prints for Permanence 


In one sense, the only way to test the permanence 
of a print is to keep it for the required time, which is, 
of course, an impracticable method in almost all cases. 
Attempts to hurry up the action of the air or of damp 
are all open to the objection that conclusions drawn 
from them may be in error. It does not follow at all 
that, because a print will resist a great deal of damp 
and a very impure air for thirty days, it will be un- 
affected by a slight trace of moisture and slightly im- 
pure air in thirty years, or vice versa. We may say, 
with some appearance of reason, that if it is unaffected 


by the strong agents in a short time it is not likely to 
be affected by much weaker ones in a long time, but 
we must not lose sight of the fact that this is only a 
probability, nothing more. If we wish to make such 
a test the prints should be placed where there is no 
doubt about the rigor of the conditions. A room in 
which gas is burned for several hours every day will 
have a stratum of very foul air near the ceiling unless 
its ventilation is very exceptional, and prints placed 
high up will be exposed to its full force. If a dish of 
water is kept near them the action of the impurities 
in the air will be supplemented by that of damp; while, 
by a simple arrangement of a light-trapped box, it will 
be possible to expose some of the prints to the air and 
damp without exposing them to light, while others 
can be exposed to light as well. Prints that stand such 
treatment for long may have a presumption of perma- 
nence, since the test is a drastic one. Those who apply 
it will be surprised to find how quickly some will alter 
under it, although similar prints kept in a drawer or 
album may be unchanged for years. As most plain 
paper alters in color under the action of air, damp and 
light, it does not follow that a change in the print in- 
dicates that the photograph is not permanent; it may 
be that the paper itself is what has changed. 
Photography and Focus. 


Avoiding Pyro-Stains 


S. Roserts uses the following method for avoiding 
stained fingers when employing the pyro-soda developer: 
During development keep the tap running and have by 
the side of the developing-dish a bowl containing a 
weak solution of hydrochloric acid (about one in fifty) 
Never dip dry fingers in the developer; rinse, both be- 
fore and after, and immediately the plate is immersed 
in hypo rinse the fingers again, and dip them in the 
weak acid. He has developed hundreds of plates in 
pyro and never had fingers with the suspicion of a 
stain since following the above method; the acid, being 
so very dilute, has no deleterious effect on the skin. 

The British Journal of Photography. 


Enlarged Negatives from Autochromes 


Ir sometimes happens that one has an autochrome 
of exceptional beauty from which it is desired to make 
a larger print in monochrome, and for this purpose the 
autochrome can be used as the intermediate positive 
from which enlarged negatives are made. If the en- 
larged negative is made on an ordinery plate, the 
granular effect of the autochrome will be very apparent; 
and to get a smooth negative with this granular effect 
eliminated one should use an orthochromatic plate 
with a three-time or preferably five-time screen. This 
will give an enlarged negative of a fine quality, equive- 
lent to an original negative made with a ray-filter, as 
practically all the colors of the autochrome will be 
represented in the enlargement in their proportional 
values of black and white—The Amateur Photographer. 
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THE EVENING-HOUR 


Sensitiveness of Plates 


WHEN comparing ordinary and_ orthochromatic 
plates for speed, due account must be taken of the 
nature of the light by which the comparison is made. 
All the usual forms of artificial light used for domestic 
purposes are richer, proportionately, in yellow rays 
than is daylight. The orthochromatic plate or film, 
therefore, having been specially sensitized for yellow 
light, will seem to be much faster to such illumination 
than an ordinary or non-orthochromatic plate, although, 
tested by daylight, the latter might be the more 
sensitive of the two. In the same way the orthochro- 
matic plate seems to gain in rapidity, comparatively 
speaking, towards evening, because the light then 
tends to become yellower. It is evident, therefore, that 
for portraiture by artificial light and similar work there 
is a great advantage in the use of orthochromatic over 
ordinary plates, as the exposures are reduced. In such 
cases the use of a yellow screen over the lens can gen- 
erally be dispensed with altogether, as the light is al- 
ready “filtered,” so to speak, by its very color. 

Photography and Focus. 


FIRST PRIZE 


GUY E. OSBORNE 


Removing Pyro-Stains 


AccorpinG to The Pharmaceutical Journal, a solution 
of 50 grams of sodium sulphate and 23 grams of calcium 
chloride in 500 ces. of water is successful in removing 
pyro-stains from the fingers. 


Removing Drying-Marks from Negatives 


O. E. CHAis states that he has cured several nega- 
tives that had been splashed and afterwards dried, 
leaving a spot of different density, by bleaching in an 
ordinary ferricyanide and bromide — bleaching-bath 
and then redeveloping with amidol. This method 
ought to be quite satisfactory for negatives that have 
had rain-spots on them; at any rate it does not damage 
the negative in any way. 

The British Journal of Photography. 
= 


TuE weight of the world rests upon a pile of books. 
And strong books they are —for the weak ones are 
soon crushed. In a world without books life would be 
intolerable.—Glen Buck. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. Address 
all inquiries to Correspondence Department, Puoto-ERa, 
883 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must be 
enclosed. 





H. E. B.— Yours are beginners’ troubles, viz., 
too small developing-trays, which do not allow uni- 
form action of developing, and if the solution is too 
meager, it does not cover the plate readily, thus causing 
spots or places of varying density. The deyeloper for 
a 4.x 5 tray should be not less than three ounces; it 
should also be thoroughly mixed before being flowed 
over the plate, or the latter placed in it. Do not pur- 
chase M. Q. tubes of unknown quality; the best is none 
too good. A dealer who advertises in PHoto-Era may 
safely be trusted. 

O. P. V.— To develop a panchromatic plate, 
which is sensitive to all colors, that light must be used 
by which one can see the most with the least possible 
illumination, which is a green safelight. Such a safe- 
light usually consists of a sheet of glass coated with a 
bright yellow gelatine film, and another sheet coated 
with a bright green film, bound face to face, with a 
thick sheet of green paper between. Obviously these 
colors must be accurately adjusted in the spectroscope 
and by trial with the plates. Every manufacturer of 
panchromatic plates either sells a suitable safelight or 
recommends one, and the camerist will do well to adopt 
it and avoid all difficulty. 

C. B.— Negatives coarse in grain are often 
caused by too warm a developer. This is particularly 
true of tray-development, 
for the solution more eas- 
ily takes the temperature 
of the room than does a 
larger volume of developer 
in a tank. Forced devel- 
opment, either to bring 
out more detail in an un- 
derexposed negative or to 
build up contrast in an 
overexposed negative, is 
also a cause; likewise too 
quick drying in a warm 
place and excess of alkali 
in the developer. The 
best results are had by 
full exposure, normal 
tank-development at 65 
degrees and moderate 
drying in a cool current of 
air. In a feature article 
on this subject in PHoto- 
Era for April, 1915, by 
E. J. Wall, F.R.P.S., he 
suggests the use of emul- 
sions of medium speed, a 
rapid rather than a slow 
tank-developer and plac- 
ing the negative to be en- 
larged in contact with 
opal glass, so as to reduce 
to the minimum the scat- 
ter of light produced by 
the silver particles. 


THE SHADOW ON THE ICE 
SECOND PRIZE— BEGINNERS CONTEST 


W. A. T.— The best hypo-eliminator is potas- 
sium permanganate. Put enough into any quantity of 
water to turn it pink; the presence of hypo will clear the 
solution. Continue to treat with fresh permanganate 
solution until the color is not removed. 

H. N. D.— Replying to your query regarding the 
photography of clouds, we assume first of all that 
it is your intention to photograph clouds and landscape 
together rather than the clouds alone. This being the 
vase, all you can do without special equipment is to 
expose for the landscape and let the clouds come as 
they will with the aid of a color-filter and orthochro- 
matic plate or film. The exposure, of course, should 
be as short as possible yet ensure the desired amount 
of shadow-detail. In the PHoto-Era Exposure-Guide 
you will notice that as compared with an average 
landscape the ratios given for clouds are: } for studies 
of sky and white clouds; } for studies of rather heavy 
clouds, and 3 for studies of dark clouds. 

By far the most satisfactory method, however, is to 
employ a foreground ray-screen which is so constructed 
that the color diminishes gradually from a strong 
orange at the top to complete transparency at the 
bottom. In this way color-correction is had and much 
more nearly an even exposure of both sky and fore- 
ground. One of these costs no more than the ordinary 
screen. For general work with an ordinary screen, a 
three-time glass is most popular and very satisfactory. 

Ordinarily clouds are best photographed with a wide- 
open lens or the largest marked stop, because sharp 
definition is not desired. However, the use to which 
the-work is to be put, whether enlargement or contact 
printing, and the character of the clouds themselves 
should influence the result. The aim should be to have 
the clouds correspond with the foreground in degree of 
definition; any marked difference will be noticeable. 

Development in the tank cannot be excelled, if the 
time of development is reduced to about two-thirds 
normal, as a somewhat thin negative is preferable. 





EK. L. AUSTEN 
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PRINT-CRITICISM 








Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return-postage 
at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction 
thereof, to Correspondence Department, Puoto-Era, 
383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. Prints must bear 
the maker's name and address, and be accompanied by a 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, light, 
plate or film, stop used, exposure, developer and printing- 
process. 





F. C. B.— The sky and foreground in your print 
“Over the Hill ” occupy exactly equal parts in the pic- 
ture-area, which is a fault in good composition. 

““Up-Stream” is scattered all over with interest — 
another fault in good composition. The eye cannot 
rest anywhere, and, although in nature such a scene may 
be attractive, when photographed it assumes a restless 
effect. Its point of interest should be centralized. It 
also lacks simplification of detail. 

“Snow-Ball” would attract no attention except from 
a relative of the little boy. The tree-trunk does not 
add to the pictorial quality of the print, and, apart 
from its personal interest, the picture lacks distinction. 

The street-scene is the best; but there is nothing in 
it to attract special interest. If Milton or some other 
great man had been born in one of the houses the fact 
would impart interest to the picture. 

L. M.— The group, “Lovers,” is far from being a 
portrait, but distinctly a genre, and a good one at that. 
The pose is extremely happy, the lighting and the 
technique good; but the girl’s face is somewhat obscure, 
probably due to movement. ; 

F. J. A.— The water in your view seems to be run- 
ning down hill toward the left instead of being level. 
The water-line divides the picture into halves, which is 
contrary to a well-known rule of composition. The 
proper way would be to trim the print at the top and 
bottom; but this cannot 
be done, because the pic- 
ture was composed badly 
in the beginning. The in- 
terest is divided between 
the foreground and the 
sky. It should be central- 
ized if possible. The fore- 
ground is really the most 
interesting part of your 
picture; but you have 
three distinct horizontal 
divisions — the water, the 
distant shore and the sky 
— which triple interest or 
division is also contrary 
to good taste in composi- 
tion. The exposure ap- 
pears to be correct and 
the technical result very 
good, when one considers 
the weak light in January 
at 4 P.M. 

P. W. W.— You have 
an attractive subject in 
“Study,” although we be- 
lieve the effect of so small 
a print would be better on 
a smooth matte rather 
than the present linen- 
surface gaslight paper. 





A BIT OF THE OLD WABASH CANAL 
THIRD PRIZE — BEGINNERS CONTEST 


B. S. G.— Your portrait “Hello!”’ appears to have 
been enlarged too much from a very small negative. 
A paper of rougher surface will conceal this to a certain 
degree, and a buff stock will give more character to the 
face and tone down the highlights, which are now chalky. 

J. B.— “The Willows” is a pleasing landscape, but 
a shade or more too dark in the present print. 

The two winter-landscapes made with a soft-focus 
lens show rather too much diffusion for their size. The 
use of a smaller diaphragm would have improved mat- 
ters, particularly in ‘“Winter-Morning,” which pro- 
vides the material for an excellent subject. 

J. L. C.— “The Glen” is technically excellent, but 
the subject seems to lack a center of interest. 

E. M. B.— Your photograph entitled “Birches” is 
certainly underexposed, and so lacks shadow-detail. 
The print also appears to have been snatched from the 
developer before complete in order to save as much of 
the values as possible, the result being a streaky tone. 

V. I.— Except for the halation around the window 
your photograph entitled “Sunday Morning” is quite 
successful. You should read the article by Philip Conk- 
lin in the July, 1915, issue of Puoro-Era on “How to 
Prevent Halation.” 

J. G. W.— “The Last Touch of Winter” would be 
much improved by printing on a black-and-white gas- 
light paper, or, better still, enlarging it on bromide. 
Glossy prints are not so pleasing as those on smooth 
matte papers; and, of course, the warmth of brown or 
purple tones in printing-out papers is inappropriate 
for a winter-subject. 

A. F. B.— “On Barnegat Bay”’ contains too much 
material for a single picture and the result is confusing. 
Moreover, there seems to be no connection between the 
boats scattered along the shore and the man and the 
dog. His costume makes it appear that he did not 
come in one of the boats nor intend to use one. 

B. L. W.— You have a good composition and an ex- 
cellent subject in “A Suburban Home.” Sunlight is 
needed, however, to give life to the subject, the present 
print being flat and utterly without vigor. 
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E. G. R.— “The Roadhouse” is a_ well-lighted 
night-picture with an effect of artificial light nicely 
rendered. The parkway-sign, however, is unfortunate, 
being so prominently in the foreground and its shadow 
so conspicuous. 

L. M.— The highlights of your home-portrait seem 
to have strayed downward from the face to the shirt- 
waist of the subject, and the shadow side of the face is 
not quite sufficiently illuminated. The composition is 
excellent. 

E. J. K.— Your “Portrait” offers little opportunity 
for criticism. It is well posed and lighted and deserves 
great praise. 

J. F. E.— “On the Banks of the Little Cedar” un- 
doubtedly has great possibilities, but the real picture 
would appear to be somewhat to the right of what you 
have included, taking in considerable of the right- 
hand shore. Of course the composition is seriously 
lacking in that it has no cloud-effect. 

C. M. K.— The chemical quality of your photograph 
** At the Window-Seat”’ is particularly fine; likewise the 
composition of “Kootenay River Rapids.” 

In “Christina Lake” the tall straight trees seem 
rather too near the margin of the print. 

W. J. W.— “Almost Home” is nearly flawless as a 
composition; virtually its only fault lies in the presence 
of the twigs at the left, which are too prominent and 
too black. These could be worked out on the negative 
or even on the print, or at least lightened in tone. 

V. M. K.— Greater concentration of interest could 
be secured in your spring-scene by shading the lower 
portion to produce deeper printing at the top, which is 
now rather too light. A strong cloud-effect would have 
relieved this composition. 

W. V. V.— You have an attractive little picture in 
“Daddy's Boy,” but the print is so small that its ex- 
cellences pass unnoticed. Why not enlarge this on a 
soft-working paper? 

L. C.— Your photographs appear to be merely snap- 
shots and can hardly be considered on an artistic basis. 
That entitled “In the Garden” shows the distortion 
which always results from tilting the camera upward 
in photographing architecture. In “Laughing Water” 
the sunlit areas are much too white, apparently the 
result of too strong development. 

J. G. W.— The spontaneity of your picture entitled 
““Papa’s Watch” is somewhat lessened by the confusing 
background of small framed pictures on the wall and 
the sofa-cushions with prominent lettering upon them, 
both of which detract from the central interest. A 
plain background is never objectionable, and anything 
else must be used with the utmost discretion, especially 
when, as in this instance, it is so near the sitter as to be 
in virtually the same focal plane. 

H. G. R.— Your photograph “ Meditation,” which 
we believe has been entered in a previous contest, 
suffers, like several others that you have sent us, from 
an utter lack of detail and texture in the very light dress 
of the child. This is probably due to strong develop- 
ment. Also you will invariably find it advisable to use 
orthochromatic plates and a color-screen for this work. 
It is always essential in portraiture to expose amply, 
but to aim for a somewhat thin negative. 

J. H. S.— Of course it is often difficult to find a 
satisfactory viewpoint from which to photograph high 
buildings. That does not make a foreground consisting 
of a board-fence any more attractive, and if it is im- 
possible to avoid such a foreground, the photograph 
had better not be made at all. Incidentally, the print 
you have sent is considerably over-timed, and appears 
to have been taken hastily out of the developer to save 
it, the result being entire loss of sparkle on the snow. 


H. L. R.— As a general thing, child-pictures made in 
the home have only a personal interest. Usually, the 
artistic value is very much overestimated, and the an- 
alytical judgment of the author yielding to the sympa- 
thetic interest in the picture. Critically speaking, how- 
ever, the child’s head in your picture is tilted too much 
to the right, and the highlight is the right sleeve of the 
dress, which, in this instance, is inconsistent. For pho- 
tographic purposes it would have been better if the 
child had been dressed so as not to produce so high a 
key. There is an undeniable sweetness and natural- 
ness in the pose and expression, but, as already stated, 
the artistic value is less than the personal interest in 
the child. If the head were less inclined and the high- 
light less intense, the picture would at once gain in 
artistic value. 

J. M.— The picture of the big landscape resembles 
an etching in character and effectiveness; but photo- 
graphically it lacks proper tonal values. Nearly all of 
the shadows are inky black, and the halftones are in 
too high a key. Why not give it another enlargement 
with more exposure, thus creating more harmony in 
the masses — less contrast. The picture is good. It is a 
graphic suggestion of a high-class etching; but the 
foreground in so light a key prevents the eye from being 
carried toward the center, which, in your picture, 
should be the main point of interest. 

M. J.— The figure-study — the young girl sitting by 
the fireside — appears incongruous, because of the light 
outdoor-dress. Why not a suitable indoor-costume? 
In composition of line your picture is a great success; 
but it does not balance correctly in point of light. 

The picture of the same model leaving or entering 
at the door is suggestive, and therefore more con- 
vincing. Figures dressed in light costume are very 
beautiful to look at outdoors; but when in a photo- 
graph they conflict with the dark foliage. To har- 
monize, the surroundings should be in a lighter key, or 
the model could be arrayed in a costume of a somewhat 
lower key. 

H. G. R.— “Baby” and “Portrait” are both pleas- 
ing home-portraits. The “Book Lover,” of course, 
is faulty in the distortion of architectural verticals, 
which should always be plumb. 

You had an excellent subject in “The Pergola in 
January,” but unfortunately all suggestion of detail 
and snow-texture has been lost because of too strong 
development. 

J. L. C.— Your several photographs all show excel- 
lent technique that violates few of the common set 
principles, but most of them lack a certain “bigness” 
which we like to see. In other words, they for the most 
part are too inclusive, and even a closer viewpoint would 
have been more preferable. Those pictures which are 
so simple that anything can be omitted without seri- 
ously imparing composition are invariably best. 

J. G. B.— While your collection of home-portraits is 
distinctly pleasing, the shadows are rather more solid 
than we like to see. In one or two instances the prints 
may be perhaps a tone or more too black. More often, 
however, the result is apparently due to undertiming 
or exaggerated control of the light for the purpose of 
concentration. If the latter be the cause, we believe 
that this is carried somewhat too far. 

E. L. C.— Your photograph of Jackson Lake is an 
interesting one, apparently enlarged, and perhaps a 
paper which would give a trifle more vigor would im- 
prove the result and obviate the present mottled effect 
throughout. 

Your market-scene is rather too inclusive. Pictures 
of this sort are best when they single out some par- 
ticularly interesting bit. 
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Photo-Era Exposure-Guide 





Calculated to give Full Shadow-Detail, at Sea-Level, 42° N. Lat. 


For altitudes up to 5000 feet no change need be made. From 5000 to 8000 feet take 34 of the time 
in the table. From 8000 to 12000 feet use 14 of the exposure in the table. 





Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground, river-scenes, light-colored buildings, monuments, snow- 
scenes with trees in foreground. For use with Class 1 plates, stop F/8, or U. S. 4. For other plates, or stops, see 
the tables on the opposite page. 






































*These figures must be increased up 
to five timesif the light is in- MONTH AND WEATHER 
clined to be yellow or red. 
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The exposures given are approximately correct, provided the shutter-speeds are accurately marked. In case the 
results are not just what you want, use the tables merely as a basis and increase or decrease the exposure to fit the 
conditions. Whenever possible keep the shutter-speed uniform and vary the amount of light when necessary by 
changing the stop. Focal-plane shutters require only one-third of the exposures stated above. 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for an average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 

sons, animals and moving objects at least 

thirty feet away from the camera. 

1/4 Open views of sea and sky; very 4 Landscapes with heavy fore- 
distant landscapes; studies of rather ground : buildings or trees occupying 
heavy clouds; sunset- and — sunrise- most of the picture; brook-scenes with 
studies. heavy foliage ; shipping about the docks ; 

red-brick buildings and other dark ob- 
jects; groups outdoors in the shade. 

Portraits outdoors in the shade; 

very dark near objects, particularly 
when the image of the object nearly fills 
the plate and full shadow-detail is re- 
quired. 

16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, 

2 Landscapes with medium fore- to glades and under the trees. Wood- 

ground ; landscapes in fog or mist ; 48 interiors not open to the sky. 


buildings showing both sunny and shady Average indoor-portraits in a 
sides; well-lighted street-scenes; per- well-lighted room, light surroundings. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 


1/2 Open landscapes without fore- 
ground ; open beach, harbor- and 
shipping-scenes ; yachts under sail ; very 
light-colored objects; studies of dark 
clouds; snow-scenes with no dark ob- 
jects; most telephoto-subjects outdoors ; 
wooded hills not far distant from lens. 


fo) 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class I are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class of plates. 
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For Perpetual Reference 











For other stops multiply by the number 
in the third column 





Example 


The factors that determine correct exposure are, first, 
the strength of light; second, the amount of light and 














Class 1/3, P. E. 156, Wy. 350, Wa. 
Ilford Monarch 

Lumiére Sigma 

Marion Record 

Seed Graflex 

Wellington Extreme 


Class 1/2, P. E. 128, Wy. 250, Wa. 
Ansco Speedex Film 

Barnet Super-Speed Ortho. 
Central Special 

Cramer Crown 

Eastman Speed-Film 

Hammer Special Ex. Fast 
Imperial Flashlight 

Seed Gilt Edge 30 

Wellington "Xtra Speedy 


Class 3/4, P. E. 120, Wy. 200, Wa. 
Barnet Red Seal 

Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 
Defender Vulcan 

Ensign Film 

Hammer Extra Fast, B. L. 

Ilford Zenith 

Imperial Special Sensitive 

Paget Extra Special Rapid 

Paget Ortho. Extra Special Rapid 


Class 1, P. E. 111, Wy. 180, Wa. 
American 

Ansco Film, N. C. 

Atlas Roll-Film 

Barnet Extra Rapid 

Barnet Ortho. Extra Rapid 
Central Comet 

Imperial Non-Filter 


Imperial Ortho. Special Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 

Kodoid 

Lumiére Film and Blue Label 
Marion P. S. 

Premo Film-Pack 

Seed Gilt Edge 27 

Standard Imperial Portrait 
Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 

Vulcan Film 

Wellington Anti-Screen 
Wellington Film 

Wellington Speedy 
Wellington Iso. Speedy 

W. & W. Panchromatic 


Class 1 1/4, P. E. 90, Wy. 180, Wa. 
Cramer Banner X 

Cramer Isonon 

Cramer Spectrum 

Defender Ortho. 

Defender Ortho., N.-H. 
Eastman Extra Rapid 
Hammer Extra Fast Ortho. 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho. 
Seed 26x 

Seed C. Ortho. 

Seed L. Ortho. 

Seed Non-Halation 

Seed Non-Halation Ortho. 
Standard Extra 

Standard Orthonon 


Class 11/2, P. E. 84, Wy. 160, Wa. 
Cramer Anchor 


sREg | dark in the subject; third, speed of plate or film; fourth, 
Bos 3 v0.3.8 F/4 | x 1/4 the size of diaphragm used. 
Cn BH To photograph an average landscape with light fore- 
= et U.S. 2 F/5.6 xX 1/2 ground, in Feb., 2 to 3 p.M., bright sunshine, with plate 
= 2 = from Class 1, R. R. Lens, stop F/8 (or U. S. 4). In the 
oe ie U. S. 2.4 F/6.3 x 5/8 table look for “‘Hour,” and under the column headed 
SS 8 “Bright Sunshine,” note time of exposure, 1/16 second. 
fu78 U.S. 3 F/7 xX 3/4 If a smaller stop is used, for instance, F/16, then to 
2 Ons calculate time of exposure multiply the average time 
S ae = U.S. 8 F/11 xX 2 given for the F/8 stop by the number in the third column 
Bs, ol of the table for other stops, opposite the diaphragm 
= 3 a U.S. 16 F/16 x4 chosen. The number opposite F/16 is 4. Multiply 
S35 - 1/16 X4=1/4. Hence, the exposure will be 1/4 second. 
Song U. S. 32 F/22 x 8 For other plates consult the table of plate-speeds. If 
2 aces a plate from Class 1/2 be used, multiply the time given 
< oS U. S. 64 F/32 xX 16 for average exposure, F/8 Class 1, by the number of the 

Soe | class. 1/16X1/2=1/32. Hence, the exposure will be 

1/32 second. 
Speeds of Plates on the American Market 
Class-Numbers. No. 1, Photo-Era. No. 2, Wynne. No. 3, Watkins 


Lumiére Ortho. A 
Lumiére Ortho. B 


Class 2, P. E. 78, Wy. 120, Wa. 
Cramer Medium Iso. 

Ilford Rapid Chromatic 

Ilford Special Rapid 

Imperial Special Rapid 
Lumiére Panchro. C 


Class 3,P.E. 64, Wy. 90, Wa. 
Barnet Medium 

Barnet Ortho. Medium 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Hammer Fast 

Ilford Chromatic 

Ilford Empress 

Seed 23 

Stanley Commercial 
Wellington Landscape 


Class 5, P. E. 56, Wy. 60, Wa. 
Cramer Commercial 

Hammer Slow 

Hammer Slow Ortho. 
Wellington Ortho. Process 

W. & W. Process Panchromatic 
Class 8, P. E. 39, Wy. 30, Wa. 
Cramer Contrast 

Cramer Slow Iso. 

Cramer Slow Iso. Non-Halation 
Ilford Halftone 

Ilford Ordinary 

Seed Process 

Class 100, P. E. 11, Wy. 3, Wa. 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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Tue present front-cover and page 64 are embellished 
with the picture of a swift American yacht, by F. A. 
Walter, the premier marine-photographer of Greater 
New York. Perfect workmanship in every respect, 
mastery in photographing watercraft, an ideal sense of 
proportion and pictorial beauty, characterize the work 
of this successful specialist. He never was known to 
produce a poor picture. In his professional activity 
Mr. Walter often executed orders that admit of no 
choice of conditions as to light, atmosphere and right 
of way. Even then he triumphs over obstacles as few 
of his fellow craftsmen can do. Camerists ambitious 
to excel in the exhilarating sport of photographing 
speeding yachts, power-boats and other watercraft, 
will be repaid to read his article, “Observations on 
Marine-Photography,” printed with several superb 
illustrations in August, 1914, PHoto-Era. Data: 
June; noon; bright clouds; 8 x 10 hand-camera; set 
focus; 13-inch Ross, F/8; stop, F/14; no color-screen; 
zs second; E. K. Standard Imperial Portrait; pyro; 
print, 8 x 10 Glossy Cyko. 

The complimentary things told by Mr. Armstrong 
of the pictorial ability of members of the Detroit Cam- 
era Club, in his brief sketch of that organization in this 
issue, are well deserved, if one may judge by the accom- 
panying examples. These illustrations were selected, 
by the Editors, from the club’s recent exhibit by mem- 
bers, each of whom was represented by a goodly num- 
ber of prints, affording one an excellent opportunity 
to form an opinion of his abilities. The frontispiece 
presents a style of composition that was introduced 
into this country by the Swedish painter, Fritz Thau- 
low, and which has found favor with many American 
photo-pictorialists, notably Porterfield, Eickemeyer 
and Vandervelde. It is very effective, and to be com- 
mended if the point of sight is logical and convincing, 
as is the case with Mr. Mixsell’s pleasing arrangement. 
Though the point of sight is in about the center of the 
picture-space, the center of interest is considerably 
above it. The reflections do not obtrude themselves, 
but have been managed with artistic discretion, which 
appears to have been facilitated by the use of a soft- 
focus lens. The element of balance affords little room 
for speculation. It does not appear forced, as is fre- 
quently the case, but rather as the natural result of 
viewing the scene from a convenient point of elevation. 
The tonal values impress one as correspondingly felici- 
tous. Of course, the suggestions of human forms and 
faces among the branches are purely accidental. They 
will amuse those who are interested in the curious. 

Data: 3A Filmplate Premo, 3} x 5}; IIb Tessar, 6}- 
inch focal length; clear light; film; Premo tank; pyro; 
enlarged print on Royal bromide paper through chiffon. 

The decorative landscape, page 53, is striking in its 
solid construction. Here, too, fantastic shapes caused 
by the irregular contours of the silhouetted trees catch 
the eye of the casual observer. The humorous episode, 
at the left, created by mere chance — a man gazing 
at an open-mouthed monster — seems like a merited 
punishment, for the figure is quite superfluous in the 
pictorial arrangement. 

The landscape, page 54, is peculiarly suggestive of 
the bareness and barrenness of the winter-season. The 
chilliness of the atmosphere is enhanced by the gray 


and dismal sky — altogether an admirable and im- 
aginative presentation of the subject. 

The speeding train, page 55, is a strikingly artistic 
portrayal of a familiar scene. In the sense of demon- 
strating the element of speed, it is symbolical, also; 
for a fast-moving automobile or a running animal 
does not quite give the feeling of rapid locomotion as 
does **The Limited.” 

The picture of a bit of Detroit, page 56, shows the 
result of artistic conception, feeling and treatment. 
This is as it should be, for Detroit has taken a high 
place among the art-centers of America: and among 
its institutions where art-principles are propagated 
and applied is its reorganized Camera Club. Unless he 
has already done so, Mr. Otto Linstead should do for 
Detroit what Edward Dickson has done for the city 
of Newark, i.e., prepare a series of local views of im- 
pressive pictorial beauty. Such a set of pictures, 
glorifying Detroit’s commercial and industrial suprem- 
acy, as might be drawn by Joseph Pennell, would un- 
doubtedly find a permanent resting-place on the walls 
of the city’s Museum of Fine Arts. 

Data: 3} x 43 R. B. Auto Graflex; Spencer Port-Land 
lens; 9-inch focus; F/5.6; 3-time B. & J. color-screen; 
March, 10 a.m.; hazy sunlight; ;4; second; Standard 
Orthonon; Rodinal; enlarged print on Royal Smooth. 

The artist, unquestionably capable of such an 
achievement, is portrayed on page 57 — the work of 
his brother, Walter A. Linstead. This is evidently a 
labor of love, a characteristic attitude, although such 
intensity of thought might be interpreted to presage 
the planning of just such a pictorial series as has been 
already suggested. 

Data: 3} x 44 R. B. Auto Graflex; Struss Pictorial 
lens; 9-inch focus; F/5.5; January, 3.30 p.m.; dull light; 
20 seconds; Cramer Iso Portrait; Rodinal in tank; en- 
larged print on Montauk bromide No. 31. 

“The Sentinels,’’ page 58, is a fair example of Mr. 
Gabriel's suggestive style. As a transitional or transi- 
tory phase of pictorial presentation by means of the 
camera, it doubtless fulfils a mission intended for its 
devotees. 

I have no quarrel with Miss Carey’s picture, page 
59, excepting that the title does not appear to fit the 
picture. The architecture is the dominating note. The 
composition is an eminently pleasing one, and the 
figures, in their dark costumes, about to enter the 
church, harmonize well with the surroundings. 

Data: 3} x 4} Kodak; R. R. lens; U. S. 8; August, 
11 a.m.; sunlight; Kodak film; enlarged print on Royal 
bromide paper. 

Mr. Cleveland’s composition, page 61, owes its 
stately beauty to its well-considered proportions. The 
sense of height of the nearest tree has been thereby 
greatly increased. Judicious subordination of pictori- 
ally unimportant details, by means of technical skill, 
has simplified the collection of trunks and branches, so 
that what ordinarily would appear as multitudinous 
and an almost chaotic mass of detail has been moulded 
into an harmonious and pleasing whole. 

No; this is not Holland, but a bit of old England. 
Page 62. The view was taken by Mr. Armstrong be- 
fore the destructive raids of the Zeppelin air-ships. In 
all probability this interesting feature of a Yorkshire 
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landscape has escaped unscathed. As a near-silhouette 
impression, the old mill yields a rather striking effect, 
and in an exhibition, however large, cannot fail to ar- 
rest attention. 

Data: 4 x 5 Kodak; Goerz Dagor, 61-inch focus; 
F/6.8; December, 5 p.m., just after sunset; 3\5 second; 
film; pyro; enlarged print on Montauk Bromide Buff; 
enlarged 8 diameters in home-made enlarging-camera 
not a projection-outfit. 

Among a lot of miscellaneous prints of foreign origin, 
laid away and awaiting no particular time for publica- 
tion, was one by our old friend, C. J. von Diihren, of 
Berlin, whom I “discovered” away back in 1902. 
Like many good portraitists, von Dihren sought 
diversion by taking his view-camera into the country 
or into the woods, where he found relief from exacting 
studio- and darkroom-activities. His “lumbermen” 
page 70, must have been taken in some forest far from 
the cultivated neighborhood of Berlin, perhaps in the 
lumber-district of Pomerania, which furnishes mate- 
rial for the ship-yards of Stellin. Singularly enough, 
the scene perpetuated by von Duhren — about ten 
years ago, among peaceful times — suggests storming 
activities in the forests of Argonne and elsewhere, not 
many miles either side of the strongly fortified lines 
that separate two fighting nations of the old world. 
But the eye would prefer to linger on the less troubled 
scene, which, in its unaffected simplicity, evinces the 
instinct of a master-hand. 

As a fitting mate, is the sylvan view, page 71. It is 
an unpretentious but pleasing arrangement in which 
the interest rises gradually and culminates in a broken 
sky. 

As Puoto-Era does not boast a humorous depart- 
ment, served, week after week, regardless of Zeppelin- 
raids or any other catastrophe, as is our dauntless 
English contemporary “Photography,” it gladly ac- 
cepts an invitation to print, in this issue, a comic 
“atrocity” from the pen of the famous artist-poet- 
photographer, W. R. Bradford, whom Puxotro-Era 
was the first among photographic publications to herald 
unblushingly to the world of studio-proprietors, salon- 
exhibitors and “camera-friends”! Mr. Bradford needs 
no introduction from me. He is known to every camera- 
user in the world, not only as an accomplished artist- 
photographer, but as a successful humorist with pen 
and pencil. Sometimes he is serious — when he is in 
the dentist’s chair, or when he does some really hard 
work, as shown on page 74. Data: Graphic camera; 
6-inch Cooke, series II; stop, F/11; exposure, electric 
flashlamp; Wratten & Wainwright Panchromatic plate; 
hydro-duratol; enlarged on Instanto matte. 


The Photo-Era Competition 


Tue competition for experts and advanced workers 
calling for no special class of subjects, but admitting 
prints of every species of picture, indiscriminately, 
consistent with artistic and technical excellence, ap- 
pears to have met general favor. As stated in the last 
issue, this competition, designated “ Miscellaneous,” 
will be a regular quarterly affair, beginning with Feb- 
ruary, 1917. It would have been announced for an 
earlier issue but for the important seasonable subjects 
planned for the preceding eight months. This long 
period of preparation will enable every interested 
worker to reserve any unclassified meritorious subject 
for this general competition. 

The domestic scene, page 76, is superb in conception 
and treatment. There is nothing to indicate deliberate 
preparation, so natural and pleasing is the composition 
in every respect. And yet we know that the author 
considered well the principles that regulate every well- 


ordered work of art, avoiding the pitfalls that beset 
an effort of this character. The placement and atti- 
tude of the figure, the management of the light and 
accessories and the general technical skill betray the 
accomplished artist, and give convincing evidence that, 
of the three successful pictures in this competition, his 
is really the best. Data: Enlarged from a negative 
taken with a Century camera; Standard Orthonon 
plate; Mitchell’s Celeritas; exposure, 4 seconds, with 
lens at stop F/32; enlargement on P. M. C. paper No. 8. 

“The Idler,” page 81, seems to need no affidavit 
that the pose of the dozing figure is spontaneous. In 
any event, the siesta has all the manifestations of 
reality. The pictorial proportions are as admirable 
as the technique, and any one disposed to question the 
truth of the drawing should remember that the focal 
length of the lens used by the artist is nearly twice the 
diagonal of the plate. Data: March, 3 p.m.; 3} x 44 
Graflex; 9-inch Struss lens; stop, F/5.5; bright, cloudy; 
3-time color-screen; 3's second; Standard Orthonon; 
Rytol. 

A bunch of grapes is usually of the familiar triangu- 
lar, tapering form, and, as suspended from the vine, 
offers little variety of presentation except by sub- 
jecting it to different ways of lighting. In his version 
of this subject, page 83, W. S. Davis has departed 
somewhat from the conventional, and has sought to 
express a little originality in the pictorial design, in 
which attempt he has attained a measure of success. 
The pair of bunches lack the ordinary symmetrical 
form, and the bloom, presented usually intact and un- 
disturbed, here shows the effect of contact with the 
elements — rain and wind. The picture is commend- 
ably unhackneyed. Data: Taken on an autumn- 
morning, with sunshine diffused by white cheese-cloth; 
exposure, 5 seconds; Ilex anastigmat; stop, F/16; 
4 x 5 Cramer Isonon; Edinol-hydro; print enlarged on 


Velours Black. 


The Beginners’ Competition 


Tue little family-group, page 86, is a pleasant sub- 
ject for contemplation. Mother and daughter, evi- 
dently gazing into a blaze on the hearth, may be dis- 
cussing a subject dear to the hearts of both. What- 
ever the thoughts of the group, the picture contains 
the element of unity in sentiment and pictorial design. 
The treatment is unusually meritorious in its simplicity 
of arrangement and manner of execution. Data: No- 
vember, & p.M.; 5 x 7 Model XV Conley camera; 8} 
inch Turner-Reich lens; stop, F/6.8; 10 grains Victor 
Flash-Powder; Hammer extra plate; three-solution 
pyro and soda, in tray; Professional Buff Cyko; hand- 
work done on enlargement, which was subsequently 
copied. 

The winter-study, page 87, is a fair example of the 
technical ability of E. L. Austen, whose practical arti- 
cles in these pages have proved instructive and enter- 
taining. With his keen sense of observation, Mr. 
Austen has been delighted to record the particularly 
beautiful effect of shadows falling on a sparkling sheet 
of ice. In this instance, the result suggests aquatic 
reflections. Data: February, 9.30 a.m.; brilliant light; 
4 x 5 Seneca camera; 63-inch B. & L. R. R. lens; F/8; 
stop, V. S. 16; exposure, } second; Cramer Crown; 
diluted M. Q., maker’s formula; Azo C hard. 

The landscape, as the third prize of this competition, 
page 88, is artistic in arrangement and treatment, but 
the author has not yet mastered the art of using a 
pinhole-camera. Evidently the camera must have 
vibrated during the exposure. The result is actually 
“fuzzy”’-— so much so, indeed, that the canal that he 

(Continued on page 100) 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 
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Reflections as Detectives 


How an object may be hidden from view by trees 
(in foliage), and yet be rendered visible to the eye when 
reflected in a sheet of nearby water, is shown by the 
accompanying photograph. Here the house is almost 
entirely concealed by foliage, and from the viewpoint 
of the camerist only two windows can be seen, and 
they are partly hidden. By viewing the image re- 
flected in the water, however, the eye beholds the en- 
tire house excepting the small part concealed by the 
trunk of the tree. This is due to a common law in 





REFLECTIONS 


DR. R. A. KINGLMAN 


optics according to which the angle of reflection is equal 
to the angle of incidence. 

The subjoined sketch is made from an imaginary 
point at right angles with the line of vision. A B is the 
angle of reflection; B C that of incidence. Were the 
observer at B, he would have no difficulty to obtain an 
unobstructed view of the cottage and, naturally, its 
complete reflection in the direction of D. In reality, 
the observer is at C — or, rather, slightly above it — 
which is simply a point of the extended line BD. In 
the summer the house is virtually hidden from view. 


A Paradox in Moving Pictures 


A MovING picture of a picture that is not moving, i.e., 
one in which there seems to be neither motion nor emo- 
tion, is described by the Boston Herald in the following 
query — “Ts it as evidence or novelty that the mayor 
offers these moving pictures of city-employees hard at 


eo 


work? 
Photographs of Impossible Feats 


AN interested reader thanks the Editor for mention- 
ing the zeal of the illustrated press in presenting photo- 
graphs of what appear to be impossible athletic and 
military feats, and wonders how the uninitiated may 
tell the genuine from the spurious. 

This is really a chapter in trick-photography, and a 
long story in itself. Briefly, it is simply a matter of 
placing the camera or of making the print. In the case 
of a jump, the distance between the jumper is increased 
by photographing from a low level and directing the 
camera upwards, thus converting a leap of three feet, 
for instance, into one of five feet or more. In the case 
of a man, or a group of men, climbing a cliff or the per- 
pendicular side of a mountain, or a troop of cavalry 
descending a precipice, the print can be trimmed to any 








SKETCH ACCOMPANYING ILLUSTRATION OPPOSITE 


degree of steepness, or the same effect may be obtained 
by placing the printing-paper obliquely on the negative. 
If it were possible to determine the plumbness of the 
cliff or precipice in the photograph by a plumb-line 
attached somewhere in the scene and left visible in the 
print, all might be well; but such an evidence of fact 
would have a slim chance of escaping the eye of the 
critical observer. 


Pictorial Photography and Painting 


Amonc the prominent artists who call occasionally at 
the Puoto-Era offices to see what there is new and 
original from pictorial workers is John J. Enneking. 
It is only during the last few years that this great im- 
pressionist has come to appreciate the original creative 
power of the photo-pictorialist. He has learned to dis- 
criminate against the mere technician, and in favor of 
the artistic interpreter of commonplace themes, or, 
indeed, of the creator, by direct individual means of 
art-photographs that are refining and elevating in their 
influence. After having admired the prize-pictures of 
the PHoto-Era Cover Competition recently, Mr. En- 
neking declared that he got more stimulating ideas and 
satisfaction from the work of artist-photographers than 
from paintings. 
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Photographers’ Association of New England 
Eighteenth Annual Convention 
Copley Hall, Boston, September 12, 13, 14, 1916 


TuHerE has been unavoidable delay in assembling 
the details for the regular program in time for pvbli- 
cation in this issue; but the instructive features to be 
provided will prove of permanent benefit to all who 
may be privileged to attend. A copy of the handsome 
illustrated program-book will be mailed to each member 
long before the opening of the convention. 

Among the special features are the prize-competi- 
tions, described below; a practical address by J. A. 
Dawes, of the Wollensak Optical Company, on the 
promotion of business for the studio; practical demon- 
strations in lighting and posing at the Champlain 
Studios, on the mornings of Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and an address by Secretary Jno. I. Hoffman, the na- 
tional secretary. 

A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 


The comparative apathy shown by makers of good 
portraits — professional or ‘amateur —in the Grand 
Portrait Class, a regular feature of the annual con- 
vention of the Photographers’ Association of New Eng- 
land, in Boston, for the past few years, is probably due 
to some misunderstanding. This competition is not 
confined to members of the P. A. of N. E., but is open 
to everybody, regardless of class, sex or nationality. The 
competition is open to the world! 

The entry consists of only one picture, 8 x 10 inches 
or larger, framed; no entry-fee; it must be in the hands 
of the secretary, George H. Hastings, on or before 
September 8, and all charges prepaid. The award is a 
solid-gold medal. The fact that a picture has appeared 
in PHoto-Era is no objection. 

Therefore, get busy, ye Ellises, Higgasons, Kilmers 
and others whose portraits have graced the pages of 
Puoto-Era! The big professional men need no urging. 


A SILVER OPPORTUNITY FOR MEMBERS 

The Champlain Trophy Cup, of sterling-silver, gold- 
lined and ten inches high, will be presented by Orrin 
Champlain, president of the P. A. of N. E., to the winner 
of the 

Best Set of Three Portraits 
made on 8 x 10 plates, or smaller, the prints themselves 
not to exceed 11 x 14 inches. 

This competition is open only to members of the 
P. A. of N. E., and is designed to bring out the ability 
of the photographer and the approval of his patrons. 
Therefore, those who exhibit three different subjects, 
viz., a child, a woman and a man, will receive the 
greater consideration from the jury. The special points 
to be considered are: 

First, originality of posing and lighting. 

Second, attractiveness in style of finish, and general 
pleasing qualities to make a very salable picture. All 
prints to be unframed. 

OTHER COMPETITIVE CLASSES 

States’ Class: Portraits only, three pictures, any 
size. First and second prizes for each state-division of 
silver and bronze medals— Maritime Provinces, Maine, 


New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. Competitors are eligible only 
in the state-class wherein they are members. No pic- 
ture can be entered in more than one competitive class 
in any of the above. 

Landscape Class: Three pictures, any size. Prize, 
a silver medal. 

Commercial Photography Class: Three pic- 
tures, any size. Prize, a silver medal. Space will be re- 
served for complimentary exhibits for all who do not 
care to enter in the competition for prizes. 

All exhibits must be in the hands of the committee 
on or before September 8, and all charges must be pre- 
paid to ensure acceptance. Address, P. A. of N. E., 
Copley Hall, Boston, Mass. 

No exhibitor’s name shall appear on the pictures. 
Each exhibit will be numbered. Names will appear 
after the awards have been made. 

The Association will not be responsible for any loss 
or damage to pictures in its charge, but special pre- 
‘autions will be taken by the committee to ensure the 
safe return of all exhibits entrusted to its care. 

Have screw-eyes with frames, and wire for hanging. 
Screw on your box-covers. do not nail them, and have 
return-address on other side of cover, to ensure prompt 
and safe return-delivery. 





THE WOLLENSAK TROPHY-CU P 


An artistic copper and silver trophy cup, about 12 
inches high, is offered by the Wollensak Optical Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y., for the best three portraits 
from negatives made with the aid of Wollensak lenses 
and exhibited by a member of the New England Asso- 
ciation. 

The winning prints, or duplicates, are to become the 
property of the Wollensak Optical Company. 

All exhibits for this prize must be sent — all 
charges prepaid and marked Wollensak Optical Co., 
in care of George H. Hastings, secretary, Copley Hall, 
Boston — before September 9, 1916. 


Professional Conventions 


P. A. of A. Cleveland July 24-29 
P. A. of Wisconsin Milwaukee Aug. 3-4 

North Central P. A. Des Moines Aug. 15-17 
Missouri Valley P. A. Lincoln, Neb. Aug. 22-25 
P. A. of N. E. Boston Sept. 12-14 
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Photo-Era a Reference-Library 


(Continued from July issue) 


THERE is no better reference-library of photography 
than that provided by back numbers of PHoto-Era. 
The variety of subjects treated has been great; the 


writers include the best authorities 


and most success- 


ful practical workers, both professional and amateur, 


and most of the articles are illustrated. 


Regular read- 


ers who have kept a file of the magazine, or had each 
volume bound, will find the appended classified lists 
and those to be published in subsequent issues of value 


for reference. 
cents each as long as the supply lasts. 


COMMERCIAL WORK 


How I Reproduce Broken Ambro- 


types L. C. Bishop 
Photographing for the Photo-En- 
graver William 8S. Bailey 
P lente for Advertising-Pur- 
poses Robert F. Salade” 
The Importance of Working Up 


Robert F. Salade’ 
Philip Conklin 
F. Sherman Vogt 


Commercial Photographs 
How to Prevent Halation 
Black-and-White Reproductions 
Extremes of Contrast Indoors an 


Out George W. Hance 
Copying Up to Date E. J. Wall, F. R.P.S. 
Christmas-Cards Katherine Bingham 
Scientific Floral Photography William S. Rice 


Selection, Storage and Care of Dry- 
plates 

Copying and Enlarging for the Ama- 
teur and Professional Photographer Kenneth R. Bamford 

Systematic Photo-Finishing Kenneth R. Bamford 

On C opying Daguerreotypes Leslie G. Truso 

A Note on Panoramic Work Fred D. Maisch 

Copying Pictures by Photography William 8. Davis 

Commercial Photography for the 
Contractor's Needs 

Photography and the X-Ray 


David J. Cook 


John P. Slack 


A Model Photographie Plant ’. H. Claudy 


Paper Negatives in the eataciad 


Survey H. F. Lamb 
The Camera in Journalism A. J. Philpott 
PRINTING 
The Making of Artistic Printed ; 
Borders William H. Spiller 


The Rapid Drying of Carbon-Tissue Paul Lewis Anderson 
The Bromoil Process for Portraiture Dr. Emil Meyer 

A New Direct Carbon Process J. L. Heinke 

The Bromide-Gum Process William 8. Davis 
Some Phases of Pigment Printing. I 


Improvements in the Bromoil Process Dr. E mil Meyer 
Soft Prints from Sharp Negatives Mrs. C. B. Fletcher 
Aquarelle Printing Max Wilcke 
Pinatype and its Practice 8. Arrhs 
Bromoil, the Printing-Process of the 
Future Dr. Emil Meyer 
Points on the Making of Gaslight- 
Paper Prints from Uneven Nega- 
tives I. W. Blake 
Some Notes on Gum-Printing W. B. Morrison 
A New Gelatine Pigment Process 
for Pictorial Workers Malcolm Arbuthnot 
The Oil-Process William H. Kunz 
A Developer for Black and Brown 
Tones on Gaslight Papers 
Some Advantages of Steamed Bro- 
mides William Findlay 
Control with Development-Papers John Sterry 
The Gum-Platinum Process Malcolm Arbuthnot 
Bromide Printing in Two Colors H. nip. y Power, 


D. R. Battles 


Latitude in Bromide Work . Winthrope Somer- 
‘ville, F.R.P.S 
Carbon-Effects on P. O. P. William F indlay 
Cold Development of Sepia Plati- 
num Paper 
Glycerine Methods 
Platinum Printing 
Printing-Methods in Their Relation 
to Pictorial Photography. 
Printirg-Methods in Their Relation 
to Pictorial Photography. II 
Gum-Bichromate Printing 


C. Bishop 
of Control in 
Madison Phillips 


Phil M. Riley 


Phil M. Riley 
Eleanor W. Willard 


F. J. Garbell and Mal- 
Pag D. Miller, M.D. 


Caspar W. Miller,M.D. 
Some Phases of Pigme nt Printing. II C aspar W. Miller, M.D. 


Missing copies may be had at 25 


Dec., 1915 
Nov., 1915 
Nov., 1915 
Aug., 1915 
July, 1915 
July, 1915 
Oct., 1914 
Feb., 1914 
Nov., 1913 
Aug., 1913 
July, 1913 
June, 1913 
April, 1913 
June, 1910 
May, 1910 
Aug., 1909 
Mar., 1908 
Sept., 1907 
Aug., 1907 
Aug., 1907 
May, 1907 
Oct., 1915 
Aug., 1915 
an., 1915 
Oct., 1913 
Sept., 1913 
June, 1913 
July, 1913 
May, 1913 
Mar., 1913 
Dec., 1912 
Sept., 1912 
Aug., 1912 
Nov., 1911 
Sept., 1911 
Mar., 1911 
Mar., 1911 
Nov., 1910 
Sept., 1910 
Feb., 1910 
Oct., 1909 
May, 1909 
Mar., 1909 
an., 1909 
Sept., 1908 
Sept., 1908 
July, 1908 
Aug., 1908 
May, 1908 


Reducing and Clearing Platinoty pes G. R. Ballance 

Preparing a Paper for Sepia Printing 
with the Salts of Iron and Silver 

The Oil-Pigment Process E. 0. Hoppe’ 

A New Printing-Paper James Thomson 
Economy in Bromide and Gaslight Rev. Canon A. E. 
Printing Bloxome Day 
Bromide Prints by Contact . Ferguson 
Gum-Bichromate Process B. F. Langland 
Kallitype for Winter-Landscapes James 8. Escott 


A. J. Jarman 


LENSES, SHUTTERS AND THEIR USE 


Lom Facts and Fallacies J. A. Dawes 

Why I Use a Soft-Focus Lens Charles O. Dexter 
Supplementary Lens-Sets and Their 

Jses A. E. Swoyer 

One Lens for Many Purposes Phil M. Riley 
How to Focus a Hand-Camera A. H. Beardsley 
Nature’s Camera — The Human Eye Charles Goosmann, 
The Breakage of Condensing-Lenses Dr. A. Klughardt 
The Versatility of the Telephoto- 


Lens. I A. E. Swoyer 
The Versatility of the Telephoto- 
Lens. II A. E. Swoyer 


Arthur Pender 
R. H. Robotham 
F. Dundas Todd 
Gaston M. Alves 
C. H. Claudy 
Frank H. Jeffree 
A. Lockett 


The Use of Single-Speed Shutters 

Measuring Shutter-Speeds 

Fine Focusing 

Focal Depths of Lenses 

Aberration and The Swings 

The Influence of Aperture 

A New Lens-Calculator 

Shutter-P: ai C. H. Claudy 

Depth of FocusfromtheStandpoint George H. Scheer, 
of the Pictorialist M.D. 

The Shutter-Problem Harry Edwardes 

A Catechism on Focal Lengths. I Gaston M. Alves 

A Catechism on Focal Lengths. II Gaston M. Alves 


TRAVEL 
H. G. Cornthwaite 


Phil M. Riley 
Kenneth Hartley 


Photography in the Tropics 
Photography on Coastwise a 
The Wild-Flowers of Pike’s Peak 
Camera-Work at the Panama-Pacific 

Exposition Harold A. Taylor 
Camera-Work in the Canadian Wilds Julian A. Dimock 
Up the Monarch of the Cascades 

with a Camera A. H. Barnes 
The California I Know George R. King 
My First Trip to Aroostook William E. Clogston 
Camera-W ork in Florida Julian A. Dimock 
Foreign Travel Katherine Bingham 


American School-Boys’ Tour in 

Europe James R. Starr 
A Winter-Vacation in New Hamp- 

shire Phil M. Riley 


with a 

Carine Cadby 
Harold M. Bennett 
William H. Kunz 
Felix J. Koch 


Sauntering Around Thun 
Camera 

A Camerist in Japan 

Photographing Niagara Falls 

The Camera Down in Panama 


A Photographic Tour Through Scot- 


land James Paris 
Washington, the Mecca of the Pho- 

tographer Charles E. Fairman 
A Photographic Trip to Ancient 

Chester Ernest M. Astle 


A Camera-Tour Through Spain William H. Phillips 
Picturing Indians withthe Camera Frederic I. Monsen 
The Pictorial Attractions of Boston Wilfred A. French 
A Camera-Tour in Switzerland W. A. Rowley 
With a Camera in Beautiful Bavaria Wilfred A. French 
. Nuremberg 
II. Rothenberg 
The Photographers’ 
Switzerland 
Concerning the Joys of a Tropical 
Sun Julian A. Dimock 
Glimpses of Cowboy-Lifein Texas George Pattullo 
A Photographie Trip to Alaska George R. King 
What My Camera Did in Capri Wendell G. Corthell 
The Photographic Equipment of a 
Sub-Arctic Exploring-Party 
The Graflex Camera in Porto Rico 
With a Camera in the Sierra Nevadas 
Elmwood (Home of James Russell 
Lowell) W. Prentiss Parker 
By Motor to Mt. Vernon C. H. Claudy 
A Photographer's Notes in the 
Balkans Felix J. Koch 
A Photographer's Trip Among the 
White Mountains Chester F 


Invasion of 
Wilfred A. French 


O. von Engeln 
Austin K. Hanks 
William 8. Rice 


. Stiles 


(To be continued) 


April, 1908 
Mar., 1908 
Dec., 1907 
June, 1907 
April, 1907 
April, 1907 
April, 1907 
April, 1907 
Dec., 1915 
June, 1915 
June, 1915 
April, 1915 
Feb., 1915 
Feb., 1915 
Dec., 1914 
July, 1914 
Aug., 1914 
Oct., 1911 
Sept., 1911 
July, 1911 
June, 1911 
June, 1910 
Oct 1909 
Jan., 1909 
Nov., 1908 
Jan., 1908 
Nov., 1907 
July, 1907 
Aug., 1907 
Sept., 1915 
Aug., 1915 
June, 1915 
June, 1915 
Dec., 1914 
Sept., 1914 
May, 1914 
May, 1914 
April, 1914 
Feb., 1914 
Jan., 1914 
Jan., 1914 
June, 1913 
May, 1912 
May, 1912 
Sept., 1911 
July, 1911 
May, 1911 
April, 1911 
Jan., 1911 
Oct., 1910 
Aug., 1910 
June, 1910 
Jan., 1910 
Feb., 1910 
May, 1909 
Aug., 1908 
June, 1908 
May, 1908 
Dec., 1907 
Oct., 1907 
Aug., 1907 
July, 1907 
April, 1907 
Mar., 1907 
Mar., 1907 
Jan., 1907 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





THe ANTIQUE GREEK Dance. By Maurice Emmanuel. 
Translated from the French by Harriet Jean Beauley. 
Large 8vo, illustrated with over 600 drawings, after 
painted and sculptured figures and from life, by 
A. Collombar and the author. Cloth, $3.00 net. 
Postage extra, according to zone. New York: John 
Lane Company. 


The revival of the classical dances of the ancients, 
or, rather, modern classical dances in the spirit of the 
ancient Greek form, as introduced to the American 
stage by the Russian dancers (Anna Pavlowa and her 
company), has created an interest that is deep and 
permanent. These terpsichorean artists have studied 
with zeal and devotion the traditional Greek gestures, 
as shown by the figures of antique paintings and sculp- 
tures preserved in the art-museums of the world. They 
have used the mechanical means of the ancient dances 
to express, in pantomime, the spirit of modern classical 
music, and generally have found the American audiences 
quite unprepared to appreciate their performances. 
To do this requires an understanding of the motive, 
significance and technique of the antique Greek dance, 
and this end is served by the exhaustive treatise of 
Maurice Emmanuel, Doctor of Letters, and Laureate 
of the Conservatory, of Paris. 

The courtly dances of the eighteenth century — as 
illustrated by the minuet — though shallow in senti- 
ment, were at least graceful and refined. But with the 
elegant costumes of that period passed away the courtly 
dances, both to be superseded by present-day horrors. 
Not even a graceful walk or carriage has been left. 
All gone! “ Back to nature!” is the cry; and though the 
free movements of a flexible body unrestrained by the 
harness of present-day dress are ill suited to modern 
tastes and environment, and to adopt them — even in 
a tentative way — would be to court the ridicule of an 
unsympathetic public and, perhaps, a punitive fate at 
the hands of the police-authorities, they should, at 
least, be encouraged in the form of stage-representations 
or open-air pageants. 

Already one observes the favorable influences of the 
refined performances of classical dances — as exem- 
plified by the Russian ballet — in a certain phase of 
dress-reform, and the study of this extremely inter- 
esting and welcome topic has engaged the attention of 
many thinking and broad-minded persons. Pageants, 
historical, mythological and allegorical, are the fashion, 
and here the element of graceful action by the partici- 
pants is of the utmost importance. 

An insight into the origin of the antique Greek 
dance, which is an expressive language rather than a 
succession of elegant poses and beautiful movements, 
would seem to commend itself to every one interested 
in the classic dance of the early Greeks, which is supe- 
rior to our conception of the exercise in that it addresses 
the mind as well as the eye. Though the mechanism 
may be inferior to ours, it far surpasses ours in dramatic 
value, and is wholly devoid of the immoral suggestions 
that frequently characterize the modern dance. 


Every woman ambitious to acquire grace in car- 
riage and movement, which is a rare accomplishment 
nowadays, excepting on the stage, will derive immeasur- 
able benefit from a perusal of Mr. Emmanuel’s instruc- 
tive work with its numerous illustrations. 


Color-Photography at Its Best 


As adventurers are busy exploiting pretentious but 
barren color-photography cameras and Metol-substi- 
tutes, the autochrome, the only exemplification of true 
color-photography, is quietly making new devotees. 

During the warm and trying month of July the Edi- 
tors were favored with an opportunity to admire a 
collection of autochromes, lent by that accomplished 
autochromist, Miss Henrietta Hudson, of New York. 
Among the many connoisseurs who gazed at these glow- 
ing works of art with genuine delight were several 
Boston publishers and painters. It was generally agreed 
that the untrue and lifeless color-prints distributed by 
unscrupulous manufacturers of fraudulent outfits are a 
libel on the glorious science of color-photography, and 
that a discriminating public recognized well-executed 


_autochromes, as those by Miss Hudson, as the best 


that color-photography has yet achieved. 

Among the most strikingly successful and beautiful 
plates of Miss Hudson’s collection were those portray- 
ing soap-bubbles. The honor to be the first to have ac- 
complished the rare feat of fixing a soap-bubble on an 
autochrome plate belongs to Miss Hudson, who, as 
long ago as last spring, made her first experiment with 
these interesting subjects. Her letter explaining her 
method of procedure is quoted below. 

Other remarkably truthful and artistic plates were 
a dish of black cherries — luscious and tempting; a rare 
black onyx, and a monstrous pendant, wonderfully re- 
splendent and transparent, from Tiffany’s; a group of 
orchids in their own delicate tints; several flower- 
groups, and other subjects of still-life, as well as out- 
door-scenes, flower-gardens, wood-interiors and land- 
scapes. Most of the exquisite interiors were made with 
the aid of tungsten and nitrogen lamps. 

Miss Hudson is now working on a process of her own, 
that of printing her autochrome plates in correct colors 
on rough artistic paper — so comparatively simple and 
inexpensive that photographers can print off as many 
paper duplicates of their autochromes as they wish, a 
couple of dozen, more or less, in one short session. 

Miss Hudson very courteously has furnished us with 
her method of procedure, which is all her own, and with 
her consent it is published herewith. 

“The requisites are a sheet of absorbent cotton, a 
small-mouthed vase or bowl dipped into bubble solu- 
tion and placed on the cotton. A bubble is gently blown 
upon the mouth of the vase or bowl under cover of a 
bell-glass. One of the bubbles portrayed by the auto- 
chrome was taken for Mr. R. J. Fitzsimons, the 
Lumiére agent, and lived for two hours and thirty 
minutes. The other, taken for Mr. Louis Tiffany, lived 
in his open studio ten minutes, uncovered; and in her 
own laboratory Miss Hudson carried a bubble from 
one window to the other for a sunlight-exposure, and it 
lived fifteen minutes, uncovered. 

“Naturally, under such conditions it was not too 
difficult to photograph, as the exposure with lens at 
F/4.5 was only 45 seconds.” 

A Studio-Costume 

“I’m going to have my picture taken, and want a 
pretty waist.” 

*“How do you want it made?” 

“In this new style. I want it to look as if it were 
about to drop off; but of course it must n’t.”—Exchange. 
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‘Be LONDON LETTER Bie 


THE outside photographic public has been wondering 
about the London Photographic Salon’s fate this year. 
The Royal Photographic Society has already announced 
its forthcoming exhibition this autumn, but there is 
yet no official news of the Salon’s prospects. The com- 
mittee will very shortly make its plans known, how- 
ever, and the same gallery in Pall Mall East has been 
engaged, and the exhibition will be held at nearly the 
same date as last year. 

The delay in sending out notices has been caused by 
the illness of that energetic driving-force, Mr. F. J. Mor- 
timer. He virtually carried the whole thing through 
last year, and made not only a photographic success of 
it, but a financial one as well, and had a considerable 
sum to hand over to war-funds. Mr. Bertram Park, 
the former secretary, is now so taken up with his pro- 
fessional work that he has resigned his post, and Mr. 
Mortimer is acting secretary as well as general manager. 
At present he is away in the country by doctor’s 
orders, but is expected back in London in a few days, 
when things will probably begin to move again — if not 
at quite the pace he usually sets, at least as fast as he 
can push them in war-time. Delays are some of the un- 
pleasant things to which we have to accustom ourselves 
nowadays. Everything is considered unimportant be- 
side war-work, so there is much weary waiting. No 
doubt it is good discipline for the impatient. There 
was much delay, we hear, over the gallery-arrange- 
ments, as it was thought more important that the per- 
manent secretary, through whom the business had 
always been done, should join the forces than stop to 
finish it. 

We do not know whether many photographers at- 
tended the Great War-Fair at the Caledonian Market 
for the Wounded Allies’ Relief Fund on June 6 and 7. 
We think that there must have been some, for the 
photographic materials that were put up at auction 
raised some lively bidding, and, certainly, some of the 
things kept up the Fair’s reputation for offering real 
bargains. We saw lenses, developing-dishes, dark 
slides (plateholders) and even a studio-camera with a 
very antiquated tripod held up to view. Probably 
there were photographers present, because every one 
was there. The whole of London Society turned out on 
both days as sellers at the stalls, and also as buyers. 
The whole of the East End seemed to have attended 
as well, and it certainly was an unforgettable scene — 
East meeting West like this, and surging in close mobs 
around the stalls. It was over too big an area, and the 
crowd was too thick to be able to move about much, 
that one only longed for a good photograph taken from 
an aéroplane. Rumor has it that when Arnold Bennett 
asked Lady Paget if she would help, she begged for 
assurance that it should be a success, as she was not 
accustomed to being connected with failure. His 
answer was, “Well, Lady Paget, I have n’t been con- 
nected with many failures myself!” 

News in photography not connected with the war is 
scarce over here now; but there is always one subject 
pretty sure to interest readers, and The Amateur Pho- 
tographer is wise to fall back on it. We are speaking of 
the interviews of leading photographers who have be- 
come professionals and who are making a success of 
turning their talent to a practical account. Making 
photography pay is always rather an attractive sub- 
ject, and we enjoy hearing of these men we knew as 
amateurs now coming face to face with the general and 
often unsympathetic public. The Amateur Photographer 





has already taken us to the studios of Mr. Park and 
Mr. Arbuthnot, and we are promised visits to Mr. 
Hugh Cecil and Mr. Sherrel Shell. The latter is a clever 
American who has been in London a few years now, 
and is known to people in general mostly for his excel- 
lent portrait of Rupert Brook, the young poet who 
died at Lemnos. 

With the prohibition of the use of platinum for pho- 
tographic purposes, photographers who printed usually 
in that fascinating process, like many other people 
in other industries, have had to find substitutes. 
“‘Satista,” made by the Platinotype Company, and 
still procurable, is perhaps the nearest approach to 
platinum paper, and its characteristics have been dealt 
with in these notes, some months back. But there is 
no doubt that the use of bromide paper has been much 
stimulated by the scarcity of platinum, and if the 
grade of paper is carefully chosen to suit the negative, 
effects quite equal to platinum can be obtained. In- 
deed, when aiming at extra delicate results, bromide 
enlarging by daylight cannot be rivaled by any other 
process. At least, this is our personal experience. Its 
chief drawback seems to lie in the inevitable curl that 
the prints assume when multiple mounting is adopted, 
and the prints are fastened by the edge only. This has 
brought many of us to face dry mounting, an easy and 
satisfactory way out of the difficulty if only a little 
care is exercised. The method is to mount the print 
with a piece of dry-mounting tissue on the first narrow 
border. This can then be stuck on to the larger mount 
with paste in the ordinary way by the edge, and it 
does not curl. For sizes up to whole plate (63 x 83), an 
ordinary hot iron, as hot as used by the laundress, 
works admirably, and no special apparatus seems 
necessary. 

An exhibition of art-pictures of the war, by M. 
Sampson Tchernoff, has been opened at the Royal In- 
stitute Galleries (Piccadilly) by the Grand Duke 
Michael. A great many of the prints are photographs, 
and, although realistic representations of war-scenes, 
they are true to life and line and color. Such subjects 
can be really better treated by a clever photographer 
than by a draughtsman, unless, of course, the latter 
is a genius. This is demonstrated in almost every issue 
of the weekly illustrated press, where we see full-page 
drawings (“done from the notes and information of 
an eye-witness’) that are absolutely unconvincing, 
and often vulgar in conception, as when the dead and 
dying are drawn without sympathy or restraint. And 
alongside these pretentious pictures (and we get them 
both of naval- and land-warfare), we come on some 
small prints, reproductions probably of photographic 
snapshots, that by the true and faithful rendering of a 
gesture or expression tell us the actual facts without 
any trimmings. The lens tells the unvarnished tale of 
devastation, and will lift the curtain, and suggest to us 
even the expression and the attitude of mind of the 
combatants; and its straightforward, simple statement 
often carries with it a world of pathos. 


The Camera Club of Detroit 


At the recent annual meeting the following officers 
were elected: Otto H. Linstead, president; Cecil H. 
Taylor, vice-president; Philip M. C. Armstrong, 
secretary-treasurer; Dr. Oscar E. Fischer and Herman 
Gabriel, board-members at large. 

A program of events has been arranged for the sum- 
mer and autumn months, including several lectures, 
club-outings and other entertainments. An open com- 
petition to be held in the autumn will be announced 
later. Judging by the merit of the annual exhibition, 
this promises to be of exceeding interest. 
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Kathol, the Developer of the Hour 


Not since 1907, when the autochrome was intro- 
duced commercially, has there been so much agitation 
in the photographic trade in this country as at the 
present time, in consequence of the general search for 
a satisfactory Metol substitute. The almost universal 
shortage of Metol, the most popular developer for gas- 
light or bromide papers — except in Germany, the 
country of its origin and manufacture — has stimu- 
lated chemists and pseudo-chemists, indiscriminately, 
to invent a compound that shall take its place. The 
mixtures that have been put forward, under various 
trade-names, ever since Metol rose to $50 a pound or 
became virtually unobtainable, number a score or 
more. Most of them have proved woefully inadequate, 
and consisted principally of cane-sugar, starch and 
Glauber salts. Most of these so-called Metol substi- 
tutes required a hydrochinone formula which was found 
would work equally well with and without the metol 
substitute. This was a fraud on the face of it, as con- 
sumers were paying an exorbitant price for an article 
the addition of which seemed to have no effect on the 
action or results, and, naturally, prejudiced the pho- 
tographers’ minds against the few really excellent re- 
ducing-agents, chief among which is Kathol. 

Kathol is an acid salt prepared from nitro-benzine by 
an electrolytic process, and is to be used with any 
standard developing-formula that includes sodium 
carbonate, sulphite, bromide and hydrochinone (or 
pyro), substituting Kathol for Metol or any Metol 
equivalent. 

Kathol is really an equivalent of Metol, and does not 
even need to be better, as some enthusiasts declare, in 
order to maintain itself and to win high praise for its 
inventor, Dr. C. J. Thatcher, president of the Kathol 
Manufacturing Company, New York. To quote Dr. 
Thatcher: “The Kathol developer solutions for all pur- 
poses are made in the usual manner and proportions, 
merely substituting Kathol for Metol, and then adding 
a sufficient quantity of a sodium hydroxide (caustic 
soda) solution to make the speed of development the 
same or nearly the same as that obtained with Metol 
under the same conditions. After this quantity has 
been once determined by tests with that particular 
formula, it is always added afterwards in the same 
amount. When the development begins to slow down 
somewhat, and becomes too slow, a little more sodium 
hydroxide solution is added, which speeds up the de- 
velopment again. This can be done several times and 
with the result that, as compared with Metol, more 
satisfactory work can be obtained with the same quan- 
tity of solution and of Kathol. The sodium hydroxide 
not only affects the speed of development but also the 
photographic results, giving more brilliancy and greater 
detail. The sodium hydroxide, therefore, is really a 
decided advantage, and in the very small amounts in 
which it is used has never yet injuriously affected the 
bases or sensitized coatings.” 

Dr. Thatcher is a chemical expert of high reputation, 
and studied chemistry in Germany. He was graduated 
from the University of Leipzig in 1903 and received the 
degree of Ph.D. Since then he has served in the capacity 
of consulting chemical expert to many large corpora- 
tions, and kept in touch with the chemical advances in 





photographic science. When it became evident, after 
the beginning of the European war, that certain photo- 
graphic chemicals — Metol in particular — could no 
longer be imported from Germany, he devoted his 
talents to the production of a reducing-agent that 
would have the characteristics of Metol, require no 
change of formula, be much cheaper and yet yield pho- 
tographic results similar to Metol. The result was 
Kathol. For this invention Dr. Thatcher was granted a 
patent by the U.S. Patent Office last November. 

Our personal experience with Kathol is very favor- 
able. As a developing-solution it changes color as it 
oxydizes, but this does not affect its action or cause 
stain. Indeed, color really means nothing; usually it is 
caused by mere traces of impurities which are inert. 
Kathol is, in fact, a fine all-round developer, but is pre- 
eminently suitable for gaslight and bromide papers, 
yielding results quite equal to those produced with 
Metol; although some expert photo-finishers say, even 
better. Kathol will go farther than Metol, and it is de- 
clared that, with these sterling merits, it will prove a 
strong rival to Metol when that commodity shall again 
be found on the shelves of the photographic deeler. 

At this writing Kathol is sold at prices considerably 
less than Metol or equivalents, and is an economical 
commodity; but as the cost of production decreases 
Kathol will be lower in price, and dealers will be duly 
notified of such changes. 

The Kathol Company will have an exhibit and de- 
monstrations of its product at the Cleveland National 
Convention, and satisfy the trade and the craft that 
Kathol is eminently worthy of their confidence. 


Burke & James’s New Developers 


YreLp1nc to the demand for special developers, 
Burke & James, Inc., of Chicago, have introduced two 
excellent preparations. One, Monogallic Acid, is a 
rapid and powerful developing-agent for Rexo and 
similar gaslight papers. The other, Diagallic Acid, acts 
similarly on plates and films. Burke & James recom- 
mend these specialties confidently to the workers, gen- 
erally, and guarantee their purity and excellence. 


Westward Travel Disappointing 


WHATEVER the reasons, travel to our great garden- 
spots, national parks and mountain-scenery in the 
great West, made familiar through illustrated lectures, 
magazine-articles and the familiar slogan, “See Amer- 
ica First!”’ is slack this year. No doubt one of the 
reasons is the great expense to reach and admire those 
great nature-spectacles. Another, money is needed for 
other luxuries and necessities, such as automobiles and 
their costly upkeep. 

Besides, persons eager to travel, and who live east 
of the Great Divide, may do so most profitably by see- 
ing what the Great East has to offer — its mountain- 
ranges and hills, beautiful though not stupendous; its 
historic landmarks and associations; its cool, calm and 
convenient retreats in the mountains and at the sea- 
shore, and its unlimited and varied camera-material. 
In these respects New England is preéminent. 

Any one interested should procure a set of illustrated 
booklets (with map, hotels, boarding-houses and rates), 
sent free on application to Room 15, North Station, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Our Illustrations 
(Continued from page 93) 


has been trying to depict resembles a curving road, 
and what look like shadows are in reality reflections. 
The picture narrowly escaped being one of atmospheric 
charm. Data: May 1, 1.30 p.m.; bright light; 4 x 5 
Hawk-Eye camera, plate attachment; 8-inch Pinhole 
No. 6; 2 K. Wratten color-screen; exposure, 1 minute; 
Central Pan-Ortho; Rodinal in tank; Cyko semi- 
matte. 

The landscape with sheep, page 79, used to illus- 
trate Miss Bingham’s analysis of this month’s compe- 
tition, is a masterly composition, indeed! The usual 
remark made by a jealous worker is, “Oh, well; he’s 
got the subject and the scenery,” meaning that the 
Europeans have superior pictorial advantages. In 
many cases that is true; but, on the other hand, this 
country has scenery and subjects that are the envy of 
European workers. That fact should be remembered. 
But the scenery will not come to you, therefore you 
must go where it is. A flock of sheep is not a rarity in 
the United States, not even in the East. And it must 
not be forgotten that these European photographers 
go to infinite pains | to get what they want. Mr. Walms- 
ley, the author of “A Lonely Valley,” is a professional 
artist-photographer, of Ambleside, in the famous Eng- 
lish lake-district. This picture is one of a series of fifty 
or more which he made to interpret the spirit of Words- 
worth’s poetry, and all of these photographs are said 
to be remarkably successful. If this does not speak 
volumes in favor of the camera as an effective means 
of artistic expression, nothing can. No data. 


Steadman’s New Aabameter a Winner 


F. M. Steapman’s “Unit Photography,” that lucid 
explanation of the secret of exposure, is well known to 
most readers of PHoto-Era. Its principles have now 
been applied to the Aabameter, the neatest, most com- 
pact little nickel-plated pocket-actinometer of Ameri- 
can manufacture yet placed upon the market. No man 
speaks with greater authority on the subject of exposure 
than Mr. Steadman, and his new device is so attractive 
that merit and appearance should win for it a pbe- 
nomenal sale. By its use every exposure will be suc- 
cessful, and with dryplates and chemicals at their 
present high prices will pay for itself many times over 
in material saved within a few weeks. Unlike any other 
actinometer the light reflected from the subject itself 
is measured and the sensitive paper refills are in the 
form of tiny rolls from which the paper is unwound 
from the meter in a narrow strip and torn off after use. 


Flashlights for Summer-Evenings 


THERE is no limit to the amount and variety of en- 
tertainment one may have with the camera these 
summer-evenings, aided by a handy and efficient 
flashlight-device. There will be charades, private 
theatricals and costume-parties, of which everybody 
wants a souvenir-photograph. Summer-camps, after 
dark, also furnish interesting subjects for flashlight 
snapshots. These are some of the many opportunities 
in the country and at the seashore of which the camera- 
user will be called upon to make personal records. For 
this work, and also for animal-photography at night, 
the Imp Flashlite Gun will be found simple, handy and 
reliable — in fact, an ideal flashlight-outfit. Its range 
of efficiency is remarkable, and is demonstrated con- 
vincingly in the illustrated booklet just issued by the 
makers — the Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., 1200 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago. It will be mailed free to 
any one upon request. 





The Gennert Catalogs 


G. GenneErT, 24 East 13th Street, New York City, 
has just issued for distribution on request two impor- 
tant catalogs. The first of these is devoted to that 
notable line of British-made Ensign cameras and En- 
sign film, both of which have achieved an enviable 
popularity in America. The other is the general cata- 
log of photographic apparatus and supplies, including 
Imperial dryplates, Montauk lenses, cameras, bromide 
papers, chemicals and various accessories, Colona de- 
veloping-paper and a big section devoted to motion- 
picture cameras, projecting-apparatus and supplies. 


Struss Lenses for Reflecting-Cameras 


Owr1nc to the demand for an inexpensive soft-focus 
lens especially adapted for use in cameras of the 
reflecting-type, the Struss Pictorial Lens is now being 
made in a new and improved mount which permits the 
lens to be used in two different positions — set in or 
out. It closes up in the camera when set in and may be 
used in that position when there is sufficient bellows- 





SET IN SET OUT 


extension. If desirable, however, it may be set out for 
use when additional distance from the plate is required 
on account of the relative shortness of the bellows 
when photographing very nearby objects. An exten- 
sion-tube may be had for short-bellows cameras. Send 
to Karl Struss, 5 West 31st Street, New York City, for 
a circular giving dimensions and prices. 


Willoughby’s Metol Substitute 


WitxLovcuey, the energetic and conscientious dealer, 
he of the familiar Square Deal, has adopted “Duital” 
as his “one best bet” for a reliable and moderate- 
priced Metol substitute. It is frankly announced as a 
universal developer, being equally desirable for films 
and development-papers. 

A sample of Duital came to this office about July 1, 
was tested by a prominent Boston photo-finisher and 
pronounced by him “the best yet!” 


Snow White 


Ir is always a source of the utmost satisfaction when 
a manufacturer's most extravagant claims for his 
product are fully justified. This is the case with Snow 
White, a new watercolor pigment made in the U.S. A. 
Painters, designers, illustrators, engravers and pho- 
tographers are speaking of it with enthusiasm because 
of its unique and desirable qualities. It is a true white 
which will cover the desired surface in one coat, flowing 
readily, drying quickly and leaving an opaque surface 
that will not rub off. 
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